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ALICE WENTWORTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

Vergessene Traume, erloschene Bilder, 
Qualvoll siisse, tauchen hervor ! 

HEINBICH HEINE. 

Farnden Hall, which had been for 
many years the abode of Mrs. Langdale, 
Sophy Bramstone's mother, under whose 
care Alice Wentworth and her brothers had 
grown up, was now again inhabited by the 
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family to whom it belonged. They were at 
the sea-side at the present moment; but 
both on the plea of old intimacy with them, 
and also on account of its having been so 
long her home, Alice Wentworth had the 
power of going there whenever she pleased ; 
and therefore it was that Mrs. Thornton was 
so desirous of her company on the expedition 
with which she wished to gratify her boys. 
Uncertainty respecting the time of their 
visit still prevented her from fixing a day, 
though everything else was planned. 

Farnden was a long drive from Darrell 
Place ; but then, Cranfield was five miles on 
the road ; and if Alice would give her cousins 
breakfast, the horses would have an hour's 
rest, which would enable them to make out 
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the other ten miles easily, and reach their 
destination early enough to give the boys 
several hours for wandering in the park, 
rowing on the large pond, "fishing in the 
small one, eating dinner, &c., and returning 
to tea at Cranfield, where there would be 
another rest; after which the whole party 
would yet be back at Darrell Place not 
much later than the children's usual bed- 
time. 

But there was a thing that weighed on 
Mrs. Thornton's anxious mind, and threatened 
the destruction of the whole expedition — 
the necessity, namely, of having some jgrown 
man of the party, who would undertake to look 
after the boys ; and she Tvas not sure when 
her nephews William Sandford and Richard 
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Brooks would be with them ; " for," observed 
she to Alice, "Arthur is at all events to 
stay at home ; he says, some one must dine 
with my uncle, which is true, though I 
have no doubt that Mr. Fielding would be 
most happy. Now he (Arthur) would be 
the very person to make me feel quite at 
ease, by keeping the boys from getting into 
mischief; for they would mind him more 
than William Sandford, and Richard Brooks 
is little older than themselves ! But — I 
do not know why — he seems not to wish 
to go. 

I did not like to press him ; only I must 
tell him, that if he stays here, I cannot 
possibly take Charly, much as I should like 
to have the little fellow of the party ; for 
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what between the water, and the bows and 
arrows, I would not for the world have the 
responsibility of that child without his father. 
It is not as if you and I and Miss Bennet 
could be everywhere; and boys, however 
little, will follow where the bigger ones 
lead." 

From this discourse of her cousin's, Miss 
Wentworth learnt one thing concerning the 
proposed excursion, which in a measure 
lessened her dislike to taking part in it — 
Arthur Darrell's determination to stay at 
home. She trusted he would keep to it; 
and in that confidence, listened with serenity 
to the expression of the hopes and fears 
in which Mrs. Thornton fluctuated for 
about a week. 
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During this time, Alice encountered 
Horace Ferrers more than once: first at 
Darrell Place, a day when she happened to 
be calling there, and twice out riding. He 
both times accompanied her to her gate ; 
but on the first occasion, she got rid of him 
by letting him know that she was going 
immediately to dress for a dinner-party in 
the neighbourhood; and on the last she 
excused herself fi*om entertaining him, by 
pleading an engagement at the village 
school, resolving if he followed her there 
(which he had just discretion enough not 
to do), to invite herself to drink tea with 
the clergyman's wife; for she had seen 
so much of him .as to know, that if he 
once sat down in her drawing-room, it would 
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be a hard matter to be rid of him before 
night. 

In due time she received a note from Mrs. 
Thornton, fixing the long-talked-of pionic 
for the following Monday, the young Thorn- 
tons having obtained their three days' holi- 
day, and Mr. Sandford and Mr. Brooks being 
available as their guardians on the occasion. 
Mrs. Thornton added that she hoped Alice 
would dine at Darrell Place on the previous 
Saturday, both to see Edward and Henry, 
who had spent their whole summer holidays 
at their grandfather's, and to talk over with 
her the arrangements for Monday. She 
accepted ; and on arriving, found her cousin 
Mary beaming with delight at the pre- 
sence of her sons, boys of twelve and four- 
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teen, of average good looks and behaviour. 
Arthur Darrell seemed graver even than 
usual; so silent and abstracted indeed 
was he, that Alice was not greatly sur- 
prized to hear one of the boys say to the 
other : 

" Cousin Arthur is quite cross. There is 
no use talking to him about it." 

She sat at dinner between him and her 
uncle, the two young men Sandford and 
Brooks being opposite, and general conversa- 
tion was carried on pretty cheerfully till 
dessert, when, in honour of the schoolboys — 
for it was not the habit of the house — all 
the children appeared. Mrs. Thornton made 
Edward and Henry sit on each side of her, 
Cecilia and Mary were established at the 
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right and left of their Uncle Darrell, Fred 
Thornton planted himself between his cousins 
Sandford and Brooks, while Charly migrated 
from his father to Miss Wentworth, and 
from Miss Wentworth to his father, till he 
found it more amusing to enact the part of 
" little dog," and crawl about under the table. 
When he had disappeared, his father^ 
under cover of the confused clatter which 
had arisen on the children's entrance, ob- 
served to Alice in a low voice, " that he 
could not conceive what made Mary so 
anxious for his joining the party on Monday ; 
for how he was to hinder school-boys 
from getting into mischief or danger if they 
happened to have a mind to it, he was 
at a loss to imagine. She would do 
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better to leave the whole thing alone if she 
thought they were in want of leading- 
strings." 

" I do not think," said Alice, in the same 
tone, " that she at all expects you ; indeed, 
she told me you were not going. She is 
quite satisfied with having William Sandford 
and Richard — " 

"I am glad she is, for then there is 
no reason why I should put myself 
out of the way. I conclude it is that 
pond she is so alarmed about. It is a 
dangerous place, and I suppose she recol- 
lects—" 

" Oh," interrupted Alice, in a hurried 
whisper, " do not speak of that, lest my 
unde should hear." 
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"No, no," replied Darrell, "he hears 
nothing ; he is talking to William Sandford. 
But it w^s a narrow escape we had. I 
remember as if it were yesterday George 
Darrell's pulling me out of the water. Poor 
fellow ! he hazarded his life that day with- 
out ever thinking anything of it, then or 
since ; but it was no good turn he did in 
saving mine !" 

A dead silence ensued, during which Alice, 
painfully struck by her neighbour's imdis- 
guised impatience of his lot, and reminded 
of other days by his allusion to an accident 
which had well-nigh proved fatal to him and 
to her brothers, soon found her thoughts 
wandering among scenes long gone by, in 
which the " changed " as well as the 
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"dead" played their part. But the train 
of her recollections was interrupted by 
Darrell's saying abruptly : 

"Well, I am sorry to seem disobliging 
to Mary, who is kindness itself to me and 
to Charly ; but to Famden I cannot and 
will not go. I hope those it' suits may 
have a pleasant day of it. " 

"I dare say the boys will," answered 
Alice ; " and it will be a holiday, too, for 
Miss Bennet and the little girls. As to 
poor dear Mary, she will be tired out 
before she gets there, and will be miserable 
the whole time, except at the moments 
when all her children are in sight ; but she 
could not be more eager about it were it 
a personal pleasure of her own. In fact, 
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she would not then be at all eager, for 
you can hardly say she has any enjoy- 
ments that are, strictly speaking,^ per- 
sonal." 

''She is most imselfish," said Darrell, 
" and would be very sensible, I believe, if she 
were not so nervous." 

Here the conversation ended, as 
Mrs. Thornton rose; and she, Alice, 
and the children adjourned to the 
drawing-room, where everything concerning 
hours, conveyances, provisions, &c., for 
Monday's excursion was discussed, and 
fixed with a precision which seemed to 
defy all contingencies save that of a rainy 
morning. 

Alice went home early that night, more 
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oppressed than ever with the feeling that a 
visit to Famden at this time, even without 
Arthur Darrell, would be a renewal of every 
sorrow she had known. She passed the 
next day (Sunday) as usual, and at nine 
o'clock on Monday morning she stood at her 
door to receive her cousins as they drove in. 
First came the larger vehicle, open, but 
capable of being entirely shut up, contain- 
ing Mrs. Thornton, Miss Bennet, the little 
girls, and Fred Thornton ; then, when 
they had alighted, appeared a britschka, 
which young Brooks, who was about se- 
venteen, enjoyed the honour and glory 
of driving, Henry Thornton being on the 
box beside him ; and out of this carriage, 
to Miss Wentworth's surprize, came, not 
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William Sandford, but Arthur Darrell 
and Charley, accompanied by Edward 
Thornton ! 

There was no time for explanations, 
and a very hurried greeting passed be- 
tween her and the whole party, who were 
soon seated roimd the breakfast-table. 
When the first confusion of seating and 
helping the children was over, she saw that 
Arthur Darrell was at her right hand, 
divided from her only by Charly, who had 
insisted on being close to " dear Aunt 
Alice." 

" Fate is stronger than free-will, you per- 
ceive, for here I am," said he. " The first 
thing I heard this morning was * that Mrs. 
Thornton wished particularly to see me.' I 
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made what haste I could, and as I went 
across the long passage, I beheld poor Mary 
at the door of her dressing-room, exclaim- 
ing : ' Oh, Arthur, if you could but take 
compassion on me !' It turned out that 
William Sandford had just received a letter 
which obliged him to go to town to-day ; and 
Mary, who had chiefly coimted on him for 

» 

her boys' protection, was so thoroughly dis- 
concerted by his failing her, that I believe 
she would have given up the whole thing at 
the last moment, much as it would have 
cost her, had I not agreed to go in his stead. 
I could do no less, so must make the 
best of it." 

" It cannot be helped," said Alice, " and 
I hope — " but she could not contrive any 
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suitable phrase, so she observed " that 
it was a fine day ;" and Darrell answered 
" that he believed one person not far off was 
delighted at his change of mind — ^Master 
Charly, to wit;" and his opinion was con- 
firmed by the child's expressions of glee. 

Breakfast was now soon over. The car- 
riages came round, and Mrs. Thornton was 
just getting into her's, when the sound of a 
horse's hoofs was heard coming from the 
Lodge, and Horace Ferrers rode up, dis- 
mounting as he reached the door. He 
seemed siuprized to meet with so large an 
assemblage, and he slightly apologized for his 
early visit, on the ground of his never having 
been fortunate enough to find Miss Went- 
worth at a later hour. He then addressed 
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himself to the rest of the party, and learning 
that they were all on the point of setting out 
on an expedition to Farnden, declared there 
was nothing he should enjoy so much, and 
flfered himself as an addition to the com- 
pany. 

Alice had no choice but to say he 
was welcome; though she saw a nervous 
fidgetty expression come over Mrs. Thorn- 
ton's face, and was herself far from pleased 
at his arrival. 

"I don't know if you are aware of the 
distance," said Arthur Darrell to him, 
while Miss Wentworth seated herself in 
the pony chaise ; " it is ten miles ; and if 
Haid6e has just brought you from Nether- 
bridge — " 
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" Oh, Haid^e could do it on a pinch, and 
be none the worse. But if both those ma- 
chines will be full," said he, looking at the 
landau and britschka, " I dare say Miss 
Wentworth will mount me — or, rather," 
added he, turning to her, "let me drive 
you." 

"I had promised Edward Thornton he 
should drive me," replied Alice. 

"Yoiu" cousin there?" asked Ferrers. 
" That is hardly safe !" said he, pushing 
by the boy. "He will be much better 
in the britschka." And with no more 
ado, he jumped into the vacant seat, seized 
the reins, and, looking over his shoulder, 
nodded and smiled to Edward Thornton, 
as he drove oflf without consulting Miss 
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Wentworth. The whole was done so 
quickly, that Alioe hardly knew what was 
settled, when she felt herself already whirled 
away ; and however vexed she might be 
at the success of her companion's efiron- 
tery, she could only resign herself to her 
fate. 

Edward Thornton stood looking on with a 
blank and amazed countenance, while Arthur 
Darrell, amused in spite of everything at 
sight of the boy's rueful visage, said, laughing, 
to Mrs. Thornton : 

" Well, Mary, do not you think my ser- 
vices might be dispensed with, now you have 
got Ferrers as well as Brooks ?" 

" My dear Arthur !" exclaimed she, in 
terror ; " they are more required than ever ! 



I 
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Mr. Ferrers is a connection of your's, and I 
dare say — ^I do not mean — but I cannot feel 
that confidence; he is very lively — rather 
inconsiderate — quite boyish in spirits; and 
besides, as you can see plainly (this she 
added with an appearance of extreme vexa- 
tion), he wiQ be at Alice's side the whole 
day ; so do come, I beseech you ! for I can- 
not turn back now !" 

He hastened to assure her that what he 
had just said was but in joke, and seated 
himself without delay in the britschka, with 
Edward Thornton and Charly. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Hofihung und Ldebe, Alles zertrummert 

HENBICH HEINE. 

It was a fine October day, bright and 
warm for the season, so that the drive, which 
lay through pretty country, was a pleasant 
one ; and on reachmg the Lodge at Famden, 
they entered a beautiful park, undulating, 
weD-wooded, and inhabited by numerous 
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fallow deer. When the carriages stopped at 
the house door, Miss Wentworth and Horace 
Ferrers were standing before it, he in the 
highest spirits, she looking grave but not dis- 
pleased ; whence Darrell justly concluded that 
nothing decisive had been attempted during 
the drive. 

It was now a question whether they should 
in the first instance look over the house, or 
at once disperse about the grounds; to the 
elder members of the party it was indiffe- 
ferent ; but the children were consulted, and 
most of them had heard of something or other 
in the house at Famden which excited their 
curiosity. The little girls were anxious to 
see certain shells; Henry Thornton was 
desirous of inspecting a picture of wild 
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beasts, rq)orted to be in one of the draw- 
ing-rooms; and Fred eagerly longed to be- 
hold a stuffed owl which his mamma had 
once or twice described to him. It fol- 
lowed that the whole party went in ; Darrell 
giving his arm to Mrs. Thornton, Horace 
leading Miss Wentworth, and the rest 
crowding behind or before them as they 
liked. 

Horace had by this time discovered 

that the place had been Miss Wentworth's 

» 

residence in childhood and early youth ; 
he therefore asked many questions in a 
manner meant to express interest, and as 
this was a line very foreign to that in 
which he was most used to get over the 
ground, apd conseqently one in which he 
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was glaringly factitious, his company grew 
more wearisome to her than she had yet 
found it. 

They happened to be standing dose to 
Mrs. Thornton and Arthur, whose eyes Alice 
saw directed to a part of the drawing-room 
where her brothers' pictures had formerly 
hung. She heard him ask his companion in 
a low voice : " Where they now were ?" But 
Mrs. Thornton, occupied in watching or in 
speaking to one of her children, did not hear 
the question, to which Alice involuntarily 
replied : 

'' They are at Cranfield." 

" Not in the rooms I have been in !" re- 
turned Darrell. 

" No ; in- my own sitting-room." 
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" What is at Cranfidd ?" asked Ferrers. 

" Some pictures that used to be here," said 
Miss Wentworth. 

" Then you have been in this house before, 
have you, Arthur ?" 

" Yes, in my aunt's life-time," answered 
Alice for him. "I think," continued she, 
addressing Mrs. Thornton, " that the children 
have now seen all that can interest them in 
the house, and that we may as well go out 
into the grounds at once." 

She and Horace were accordingly leading 
the way into the hall when Fred Thornton 
exclaimed : 

" But I have not seen the owl, mamma, 
where is the owl?" .While Charly echoed 
in a yet shriller note, " Where is- the owl ?" 
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" Where is it, Alice ?" asked Mrs. Thorn- 
ton. 

" It was in the little third room, I think," 
replied she, "but no — ^it is not there; I 
am afraid I have forgotten its place. I wish 
we could find it ! Where can that owl 
be?" 

" It used to be in the school-room," said 
Darrell. 

"Yes; I remember," replied Alice, "I 
dare say it is there now !" 

" Is that the school-room ?" asked Ferrers, 
pointing to a door on the right. 

"No," answered his brother-in-law, "it 
is a little room to the left, down two 
steps." 

Into the little room to the left the whole 
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band walked to ascertain if it were still 
tenanted by the stuflfed owl, Horace exclaim- 
ing ! " Why, he knows every inch of the 
house !" and Charly asking, as he looked 
up in Miss Wentworth's face, "if papa 
once lived there too?" for he understood 
that Famden had been "Aunt Alice's" 
home. 

Arthur Darrell, with Mrs. Thornton still 
leaning on his arm, and surrounded by a 
troop of children and young people, who all 
talked at once, while they opened this cup- 
board and that book-case, or crowded to stare 
at the large white owl in its glass case over 
the mantle-piece, now stood silent and ap- 
parently unconscious of all that was passing, 
for his thoughts had flown, or to speak more 
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properly, had transported him body and 
soul into those happiest times of his ex- 
istence which had been passed in that very 
room. 

The room itself was unaltered, for no one 
had thought it worth while to make any 
change in the furniture or arrangements of 
so insignificant an apartment, and it re- 
mained in appearance exactly the same as 
when he and Alice were first play-fellows, 
then lovers, then a betrothed pair. Horace 
inquired "whether Miss Wentworth had a 
very affectionate remembrance of this studious 
retreat ? whether she had had a strict gover- 
ness? whether Darrell used to help or 
disturb her at her lessons ?" Luckily, he 
was more given to ask questions than 
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anxious respecting the answers he re- 
ceived. But Charly, who had never ob- 
tained any reply to the inquiry he had 
made, was more pertinacious in his curi- 
osity; and pulling his father's coat by way 
of forcing him out of his abstraction, he 
said gravely : • 

" Did you live here, papa, with Aunt 
Alice ? and was the owl alive then ?" 

The speech occasioned a general laugh, 
but it ran a risk of obtaining no more answer 
than his former query, had not Mrs. Thortonn 
replied calmly : 

" No, my dear, but he used to come here 
sometimes." 

" To play with Aunt Alice ?" asked Cissy 
Thornton. 
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" Papa and Aunt Alice play !" cried Charly, 
opening his eyes wide at the notion of two 
such tall and authoritative persons having 
ever played. 

"Well, Fred," said Miss Wentworth, 
" I think we have seen enough of the owl 
now ; suppose we go into the garden," and 
taking the little boy by the hand, she 
left the room, followed by the rest of the 
party. 

Once out of doors, Horace would fain 
have led his companion to a distance from 
the others; but as she felt she had barely 
contrived by dint of considerable generalship, 
to keep clear of a declaration in the course 
of the drive from Cranfield, she now took 
care never to go many paces from Mrs. 
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Thornton and Miss Bennet, though the path 
was so narrow, and the gentleman so deter- 
mined to monopolize her, that the appearance 
of a prolonged t^te-a-tete could not be avoided. 
When the boys announced that they were 
going to the large piece of water to have a 
row in the boat, Arthur Darrell and young 
Brooks left the ladies to accompany them 
thither, and she recommended Ferrers to 
follow. 

" What, you think," said he, " that the 
boat will be the safer for my being in it? 
But you see, though I may be bom for the 
other thing, it does not follow I should save 
the rest. No, no ; I can tell when I am well 
oflF, and shall not trouble them or the boat, 
unless you would like a row, would you ?" 
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" Oh no, thank you/' said Alice, whose 
mind reverted to many a summer's day of 
old when she had steered that very boat 
while rowed by his brother-in-law. " I am 
getting tired," continued she, " as I see my 
cousin is already," and she immediately pro- 
posed to Mrs. Thornton that they should 
seat themselves in a summer-house near at 
hand. 

Horace found himself so inexpressibly 
wearied both by the restraint which Mrs. 
Thornton's presence imposed, and by the 
harmless insipidity of her conversation, that 
he was fain to wander about with the gover- 
ness and the little girls, till their mother, 
who perhaps thought Miss Bennet might be 
more entertained than benefited by his at- 
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tentions, called them all three into the 
summer-house, "lest they should be over- 
tired." 

" I never saw such a forward young man 
as that Mr. Ferrers !" whispered she to 
Alice. " I wonder poor Arthur bears with 
him so well as he does ! It must be a great 

trial." 

The time seemed endless to Miss Went- 
worth, but yet it passed. Two o'clock came, 
the whole party re-assembled, and sat down 
to dinner, which occupied something more 
than an hour; and that business being 
accomplished, they separated again towards 
different points. There was a remarkable 
view to be seen from a certain mound, there 
were gold and silver pheasants somewhere 
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else, and rare flowers in the green-house 
for the deUght of those who prized 
them. 

Horace Ferrers, who had been successful 
in placing himself by Miss Wentworth at 
dinner, never moved from her side ; and she 
was soon after vexed to perceive, at a turn in 
the walk, that Mrs. Thornton had vanished ; 
but her annoyance was relieved, and her 
solitary conversation interrupted by the 
sound of a little voice exclaiming rather 
piteously : 

" Aunt Alice, where is papa gone ?" 
Charly was, by this time, unconscious- 
ly wearied by a day so unlike those he. 
usually spent; he felt strange and unpro- 
tected with the elder Thorntons and 
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young Brooks, among whom he had been 
roaming about since dinner, (having got 
separated from Miss Ben net's flock), and 
he anxiously repeated his question, " Where 
is papa ?" 

" I cannot tell you, dear," said Alice ; 
"but we will look for him." And taking 
his hand, she struck into a path well 
known to her, by which she purposed, not 
to seek Arthur DarreU, whom she believed 
to be probably with Mrs. Thornton, but to 
avoid Horace Ferrers, in which intention 
she would hardly have succeeded had he 
not been called on, at the same moment, 
to decide a point at issue between Brooks 
and Henry Thornton concerning the merits 
of a pony grazing in a neighbouring field. 
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Alice, in the meantime, wandered away 
with her little friend towards a retired nook, 
where she thought she might remain undis- 
turbed for a space. 

"Your papa must be somewhere nearer 
the house, Charly," said she. "We shall 
find him when we go back; but I think 
you are quite happy with me — are you 

not r 

Charly did not deny it, and she strolled 
on, looking with admiration on the wide- 
spreading beeches, whose hue was indeed 
changed, but whose foliage was yet im- 
thinned by autumn, and intending to rest 
herself on a seat to be found (as she knew) 
at the foot of one of the stately trees some- 
what farther on. 
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"What is that, Aunt Alice?" cried her 
companion, pointing to a dark object on the 
ground a little to their right. 

" I do not know, Charley," said she, '* but 
we will go nearer, and find out." 

On advancing a few steps in that di- 
rection, she saw that it was a man — 
some wanderer, as she supposed, lying on 
his face, apparently asleep ; and she was 
turning back into the footpath, when 
Charly, who had drawn nearer to the 
recumbent figure, called out at the top of 
his voice : 

" Come here — come here, Aunt Alice !" 

She went towards him, but what was 
her amazement when, at one and the 
same moment, the child cried out: "It's 
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papa!'* and Arthur Darrell rose from the 
ground, his hair and dress soiled and 
disordered, his face exhibiting every token 
of . violent emotion, now showing the 
more wildly from the anger which kindled 
his eyes, as he said, in a voice choked with 
passion : 

*'This is not like you! To come and 
spy out the misery that would fain hide 
itself!" 

" Spy !" repeated Alice, in a tone of as 
much sorrow as surprise ; " but I will not 
burden you with my presence any longer." 
And she walked away with quick steps, 
though her whole frame trembled with agi- 
tation. 

She passed the seat she had meant to be 
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her resting-place, and was proceeding to 
make the best of her way back to the 
house by a straighter path than that by 
which she had come, when she was detaijied 
by a puU given to her gown; and on 
looking round, saw Charly, who said, gazing 
at her with an alarmed and eager counte- 
nance : 

"Do come back, Aunt Alice! Papa is 
sorry !" 

She stooped down and kissed him, but 
said : 

" I must go on to the house, dear 
Charly, — your papa wishes to be 
alone." 

" But he is so sorry !" persisted the child. 
" Do come back !" 
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" Did your papa tell you to ask 
mef 

" He wants you — he is so very 
sorry !" 

This was no distinct message; but she 
could not resist the affectionate look and 
imploring tone. She turned back; and 
when she had gone a few steps with him, 
she saw his father seated on the bench, his 
arms folded, and looking gloomily before 
him. 

" Aunt Alice is come !" cried Charly. 

Darrell lifted up his eyes, and rose, 
while Miss Wentworth said, with a deep 

blush : 

" I hardly know if I understood Charly — 
if I have done rightly in commg with him," 
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"Rightly!" exclaimed Darrell. "I do 
not know, but you are doing kindly and 
generously, if you are come, as I trust, to 
grant pardon — to make peace." 

" I could come for nothing else," answered 
she. 

"I should not have dared to ask it," 
was his reply, as he grasped her hand 
eagerly, and held it long in his. " Then if 
we are friends," continued he, "sit down 
with Charly and me for two minutes before 
we go and join those people." 

She did so. He sat down beside her, and 
Charly soon squeezed himself in between 
them, fixing his eyes in a somewhat bewil- 
dered manner alternately on his father and 
on Miss Wentworth. It may have occurred 
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to him that the scene be had been witness- 
ing was a specimen of what he had lately 
learnt with some smprise — namely, that 
grown-up people were naughty sometimes. 
They sat in silence which the child was 
too much awed to break, till DarreU, 
leaning his he9,d against the trunk of the 
large tree round which the bench was 
fixed, said, as he looked up into its thick 
branches : 

" I was ashamed, and therefore angry ; 
but have only given myself the more cause 
for shame, since it is worse to suspect and 
reproach a friend, than to yield one's self 
up, even over passionately, to the bitter 
sense of what one is, and what one has 
been — what one might have been." 
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"There are few, if any," replied Alice, 
with a slightly tremulous voice, " on whom 
that feeling does not weigh painfully when 
brought strongly to their minds by the sight 
of objects recalling the aspirations of 
youth." 

"Few, I dare say," answered he; "but 
if that feeling weighs on those whose lives 
have been as innocent as the human state 
permits, into what abyss, think you, must 
they be crushed, who look back on nothing 
but duties despised, laws of God and man 
broken, happiness thrown away, kindness 
repaid with—" 

" I think," interrupted Alice, " that such 
persons, whatever their past life may have 
been, ought never to despair ; but to look 
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upward for help and consolation. Even 
supposing their earthly happiness to he as 
fully destroyed as they believe ; it is wrong 
to despair." 

"Wrong? Yes — perhaps so; but how 
should I, for instance, look farther upward, 
when I see what I now see? — ^what you 
see r 

And he directed Alice's attention to the 
names of herself, her brothers, her cousin 
Sophy, and his own, all carved more or less 
rudely in the bark of the tree which shaded 
them. 

" My eyes are as open as yours," said 
Alice, sorrowfully, " to those remembrances ; 
but we must all bear our lot : and you have 
something even here below to look to and 
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consider/' (She glanced at the child as she 
spoke.) "And though I am far from re- 
fusing allowance to such feelings as this 
place awakens, it is not well to yield to them 
in presence of one who depends on you for 
everything." 

" It is true," answered DarreU, " and I 
will yield no more. — How still it is in this 
wood ! how diflFerent to the noise and tur- 
moil we have escaped from !" 

" It is most delightfiil-most refreshing," 
said Alice, "but I am afraid we must soon 
rejoin the rest — it is growing late ; and 
I believe we had better go now." 

As she spoke, she rose : — her example 
was followed by her companions, who walked 
with her slowly, and almost in silence, out 
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of the little wood, or rather thicket, 
into the opener parts of the park, and 
thence to the garden, where they found 
the other ladies, and the little Thorntons. 
Mrs. Thornton said it was past five, the sun 
would set before long, and she had sent 
her elder boys to hurry the servants, and 
have the carriages round as soon as pos- 
sible. Horace Ferrers shortly appeared, 
exclaiming at sight of Darrell and Miss 
Wentworth : 

"Now where have you two been all this 
time r 

"Down there under the beeches," said 
Alice, calmly. 

Horace looked at his brother-in-law in 
a more scrutinizing manner than was his 
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wont ; but before he could draw any con- 
clusion from the examination of his coun- 
tenance, Mrs. Thornton begged Darrdl to 
be so kind as to go and order the landau to 
be shut, and the hood of the britschka to 
be put up ; " for," as she observed, " it had 
turned quite cold within the last few 
minutes." 

Ferrers now tried some jokes with his 
nephew ; but Charly happened to be in 
one of what his uncle called his " muffish 
humours," and no fun at all could be had 
out of him. The carriages came roxmd, 
and Alice, whose mind had been till then 
occupied by what she had so lately seen 
and heard in the park, was now struck for 
the first time by the recollection of the 
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extremely unpleasant drive home that 
awaited her, unless she could fight off 
Horace Ferrers' companionship in the pony- 
chaise. 

She was on the point of announcing 
that she intended to he driven home 
by her cousin Edward, when his mother, 
to whom it would seem that the same 
thought occurred at the same moment, got 
out of the landau before she was well in 
it, desired the governess and children to 
place themselves, and hastening up to Miss 
Wentworth, said aloud, with all the energy 
with which her horror of Mr. Ferrers in- 
spired her: 

"My dear Alice, I cannot let you go 
home in that open pony-chaise this chill 
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evening : it would make me miserable ; you 
must not think of it. I do not ask 
you into the landau because I am obliged 
to be so particular in not exposing the 
children to the night-air, and Miss Bennet 
is so ill wrapped up. But do get into 
the britschka: with the hood and apron 
you will be protected." 

Alice complied instantly, and the place 
next her was immediately occupied by 
Arthur DarreU, who said to Ferrers on his 
coming up as if to follow him ; 

" No, Horace, there is not room, for the 
apron is wanted — Edward Thornton must 
drive you, or you drive him in the pony- 
chaise. It will be all we can do to stuff 
Charly in," added he, as the child 
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was lifted into the carriage by one of his 
cousins. 

Horace turned his back, muttering to 
himself in great vexation, "that if he was 
a cool hand, as Arthur called him, he knew 
a cooler — and a devilish deal slyer one too." 
But there was nothing for it, and he even 
got into the phaeton with Edward, while 
Henry Thornton sat on the box of the 
britschka with Brooks, and Mrs. Thornton 
established herself in the close carriage, with 
the satisfaction of having disposed her flock 
in the most desirable manner, and of having 
baffled Mr. Ferrers. Darrell and Miss 
Wentworth sat long without speaking; 
Charly was tired and cross, consequently 
very troublesome, and dissatisfied wherever 
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he was placed. At last he laid himself at 
ftdl length across his father and Miss Went- 
worth, and nestling under her shawls, he 
shortly fell asleep, his head just peeping 
above the apron. As soon as he was quiet, 
Alice leant back in the carriage with a sigh 
of fatigue and relief 

" You seem very tired," said Darrell, 
" and that boy is no feather — I shall 
wake him, and make him sit lip." 

" Pray don't," replied she : *' he is wearied 
out, poor child, and I am perfectly com- 
fortable, resting at last." 

"I am glad you are," said he; "you 
deserve some rest." And he relapsed into 
silence which Alice was not inclined to 
break. The sun set soon after they drove 
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out of Farnden, and the twilight was deepen- 
ing as they came to a turn in the road, on 
passing which, Darrefl asked " if that was 
the Kingsley Lane ?" 

"No," said she, "we have not reached 
that yet; we have a good way to go still, 
and I am afraid you will find the drive very 

long." 

"No, I shall not; I wish it could last 
longer, it is the first endurable hour of this 
day. If I had looked forward to six hours at 
Farnden, no consideration would have brought 
me to England !" 

^ " I am sorry," said she, replying less to his 
words than to the thoughts which prompted 
them, " that you have had to encounter 
what seems unnecessary pain. But there is 
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much laid on all of us which is in 
our own eyes unnecessary, which we must 
nevertheless endure; and the burden falls 
less heavily on those who accept with 
fortitude, than on those who struggle 
weakly/* 

" I understand you," he answered, with 
repressed anger, " I imderstand perfectly ; 
and I have only what I deserve in being 
reproached with womanish impatience, when 
I am spiritless enough to complain, and to 
complain to Alice Wentworth !" 

" God knows I did not mean to reproach !" 
said Alice, earnestly, but in a subdued tone, 
" I have neither the right nor the wish. But 
when I see unhappiness which I should be 
glad were lessened, is it not natural I should 
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point to what I believe to be the only means 
for its alleviation ? If I chose my words so 
ill as to convey an idea that could wound, I 
am grieved at my want of skill, for my inten- 
tion, I cannot be." 

" My dear Alice," he began, melted by the 
softness of manner with which her reproof 
was explained, and forgetful of everything 
but the present impulse — when a sudden start 
Miss Wentworth gave, recalled him to the 
necessity of controlling himself, and he said 
hurriedly, though with less vehemence, "I 
beg your pardon, but either I must express 
coldly the gratitude I feel for so much kind- 
ness and undeserved forbearance, or, if I 
attempt to speak as my heart prompts, I run 
risk of appearing regardless of what I bear in 
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mind most constantly. What shall I — what 
can I say ?" 

" Say nothing," retimied Alice, "I am sure 
that you understand me." 

" I do," replied he, " I understand you, 
and I thank you." 

As he spoke the last words, he took 
hold of her hand and would have retained 
it, but she disengaged it gently, saying in a 
whisper : 

" We have nearly wakened poor Charly ; 
we must not disturb him any more." 

" I may well be content," answered Darrell, 
"with silence that is peace." And both 
leaned back as at first, without uttering a 
word till the carriage stopped before the 
Lodge-gate at Cranfield. Charly waked 
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instantly, but was more inclined to cry 
than to feel amused at being taken out into 
the .wellJighted hall of "Aunt Alice's" 
house, into which all the party were now 
flocking. 

The tea (as it was called, though it in- 
cluded an ample dinner for the men and 
bigger boys), was not so pleasant a meal 
as the breakfast in the same place had been. 
Except Horace and the two elder Thorn- 
tons, every one seemed overdone and wearied, 
Mrs. Thornton particularly ; and a horror 
lest her boys shoidd be " infected" by Ferrers' 
company being superadded to her own fatigue, 
she soon grew very impatient to depart with 
her whole train. But on recollecting that 
Alice would then be left literally alone with 
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this dangerous individual (whose propensity 
to stay where he was, when in good quarters, 
had been made known to her by her uncle), 
she asked Arthur Darrell sotto voce, " if he 
would have any objection to remain behind, 
just to stay while Mr. Ferrers did. Only," 
added she, " I do not know how to get you 
home." 

"As to that," replied Darrell, "I know 
my way blindfold across the fields to my 
uncle's ; so do not trouble yourself I will 
see him out of the house, you may rely on 
it ; but I may be late." 

" Oh, thank you, I am quite at ease now. 
Otherwise I could not answer it to myself, if 
I went away," said Mrs. Thornton, and hav- 
ing provided a protector for Alice, she pro- 
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ceeded to gather her chickens around her, 
including Charly, who was deposited in the 
close carriage with his little cousins, and pre- 
sently drove off, followed by the other young 
people in the britschka. Horace gave no 
token of moving; he eat, drank, talked in 
the highest spirits, and asserted "^^ that if the 
day had been pleasant, this wind-up of it, 
now they were quit of schoolboys and babies, 
was pleasanter still." 

fie praised Miss Wentworth's house, 
horses, wine, everything ; and seemed in 
better hopes of possessing them all himself, 
than one would have supposed the events of 
the day could have entitled him to be. Had 
he been sentimentally in love with the lady, 
her conduct at Famden might have given 
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rise to something like despondency ; but, 
though he admired her person considerably, 
he was no ways agitated by the doubts and 
fears which might have troubled the mind of 
one whose feelings were more engaged. Her 
avoiding his company occasionally that day 
was set down to an exaggerated awe of her 
relations ; in which, as well as in one or two 
other narrow prejudices, he concluded that 
she had had the misfortune to be brought 
up ; and it in no degree altered his convic- 
tion that, left to herself, and unchecked 
by the presence of Mrs. Thornton or her 
uncle Alice Wentworth, a single woman 
past eight-and-twenty, unattended at the 
present moment by any more distinguished 
suitor, must necessarily accept with delight 
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SO handsome and high-bom a man of 
six-and-twenty, as the Honourable Horace 
Ferrers. 

Strong in this beUef, he remained at the 
table, without apparently noticing Miss 
Wentworth's fatigue or Darrell's silence. 
The hour was in truth not late, though it 
seemed so at the end of such a long day ; 
and Alice was wearied to that degree that 
she would not have hesitated to retire but 
for the dread lest, if she used no ceremony, 
Horace might so far follow her example as 
to make himself at home where he was, and 
keep Arthur Darrell and her household up 
till some unheard-of hour. She therefore 
remained at her post ; but could not refrain 
from casting a look at Darrell, which he 
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rightly understood to mean, " rid me of him 
at any price !" and he immediately said to his 
brother-in-law : 

" Horace, it is time you and I were on 
our way home; I will tell them to bring 
Haidee round." 

"Why, it is quite early!" exclaimed 
Horace. "Miss Wentworth does not 
keep older fashioned hours than your 
uncle ?" 

"It may be early," answered the other, 
"but you see how tired Miss Wentworth 
ie. I have rung for your horse, and we 
really must go the moment she is at the 
door." 

" There is no swearing to such things," 
cried Horace, fixing his eyes on his hos- 
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tess, "but if one might trust Jto looks, I 
should say that Miss Wentworth was at this 
moment quite up to just such another ex- 
pedition." 

" Then I am afraid looks are very deceit- 
ful, Mr. Ferrers," replied she; "for I am 
tired, which must serve as my excuse 
for neither entertaining you any longer nor 
even begging you to entertain each other 
till I could receive you in the drawing- 
room." 

After this, Horace was unable to resist the 
ordering round of his steed; but he cast 
an angry glance at Darrell, and drank one 
or two more glasses of wine in the interval 
that ensued before Haidfe was announced. 
At last Mr. Ferrers' horse was at the door. 
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" Come, Horace, we must really be off," 
said Darrell. 

"I suppose we must, as you are deter- 
mined on it," answered he, with a sulky look 
very unusual to him; but he nevertheless 
rose, and reluctantly bidding farewell to Miss 
Wentworth, left the room with his brother- 
in-law. 

Ferrers mounted, and walking his horse 
up to the Lodge so as to speak to Darrell, 
who was by his side, again reproached him 
bitterly with breach of engagement, " for," 
repeated he, " you promised not to hinder if 
you did not help." 

Darrell replied that he was only doing 
what he knew to be Miss Wentworth's wish. 

"Her wish! how do you know?" asked 
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Ferrers- "Don't talk to me about her 
wishes, when I see it's your own to keep 
her as much to yourself as you can !" 

"You know, Horace, what I told you 
when you last spoke to me in that strain," 
said Darrell, with apparent coolness. "I 
have not stood in your way, whatever 
you may think ; but if you repeat what 
you have just said, you know well that I 
can do so, and if you tempt me too far, 
I will." 

Horace did know that his brother-in-law 
was in possession of sundry facts concerning 
him, the publication of which he was aware 
would not help his views; and notwith- 
standing the irritable excitement which 
impelled him, he stopped short of a quarrel, 
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saying in a tone between sullenness and 
arrogance, " that he did not suppose he had 
lost all his, chances because he was turned 
out at nine o'clock that night," and wishing 
Darrell " a pleasant walk to his uncle's, 
if indeed 'he were going there," he gal- 
loped off. 

Arthur Darrell now retraced his steps, for 
he coxdd not reach the path which led home- 
ward through the fields without crossing the 
garden. As he went by the house, he saw 
a light in the library, and Alice's* figure 
flitting by the windows: he slackened his 
pace as he passed, then stopped a moment 
at the glass door. She opened it, exclaim- 
ing: 

'' Is he gone ?" 
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" Yes, gone — a mile on the Netherbridge 
road by this time/' replied he, entering the 
room as he spoke. 

" Many, many thanks for seeing him 
oflF. I am truly glad to know he is 
gone," said Alice, who now expected her 
remaining guest to take his leave; but 
instead of doing so, he lingered, and shut- 
ting the door behind hira, said, with a little 
hesitation : 

"I will not stay a moment — but — could 
yon show me those pictures ?" 

Alice made no immediate reply, but she 
desired lights to be taken to her sitting- 
room, and then said : 

" If you will come with me, you shall see 
them." 

F 2 
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She led the way to a small room, where 
she spent the greater part of her time when 
alone, and where her various occupations 
were carried on. The Ught of a bright fire 
gleamed upon her book-case, her work-table, 
her drawings ; but it was not until the lamps 
were brought in that Darrell beheld the 
likenesses of his early friends, such as 
they were, at the ages of seventeen and 
eighteen. 

" If you sit here," said Alice, 
"you will be in the right place to 
see them. Do you still think them 
like r 

He did not answer; but presently said, 
looking round on her : 

"I now perceive what I liever could in 
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those da^ llioii^ die elder people noticed it 
— your BkfnesR to Edward; and yet, ho^ 
sbildii^ it isf 

Alioe's eyes filled with tears ; but she saii^ 
with a finn Toioe. 

^ Within these two or three last years I 
have thnnglit. so mysdf ; I do not think it 
existed, at least it was Tery sligfat in old 
times; hot the e xp resb ion ai jbj face has 
changed and has come nearer to what his 
was. I am well jdeased that it has done 



so. 



Dandl looked monmfiill^ frnn the 
picture to her, and from her to the 



^I am not acting up to theadnoel gx^ 
FcncrB,^ said be, "but I am gang this 
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moment. I want but one look more at them. 
Melancholy as it is — most melancholy — ^there 
is a kind of pleasure in the sight — though 
there would have been none in seeing them 
in their old places to-day in that crowd and 
bustle. I shall know now where they are; 
and where — " 

He did not utter the words which, in his 
mind finished the sentence ; but sat on and 
on, till his hostess began to fed a sort of 
uneasiness creep over her, which was not 
lessened by the long and earnest gaze he 
fixed on her from time to time, as he asked 
her questions, in themselves indiflferent ; such 
as, "Whether she sat in that room both 
winter and summer ? Whether she had ever 

I 

taken any copies of her brothers' pictures ? 
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Whether the Bramstones would visit her 
that year?" 

He grew silent at last; his look and 
attitude were like those of a man who was 
breathing from some heavy toil, or painful 
exertion, and Alice could not bear to disturb 
the comparative peace he seemed to be 
enjoying under her roof, though she could 
no longer doubt of what was smouldering 
beneath. At length, as if urged by the very 
repugnance she felt to doing it, she said, in a 
low and gentle voice : 

" Do not think me unkind, but we ought 
to remember how nervous Mary Thornton is 
apt to become, when any inmate of the 
house is out later ^than she has expected ; 
for her sake, I really must send you home." 
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" You have been only too kind in letting 
me stay so long," said Darrell, starting up. 
'* I am glad I have seen the pictures, seen the 
room! Good-night — you are very pale, 
very weary ; what was I thinking of iij 
lingering here ? You have had a hard day," 
added he, fixing an anxious look on her, as 
he pressed rather than shook her hand, " I 
hope I am forgiven for my share in its 
annoyances," and having thus bid farewell, 
he walked hastily out of the room, and out 
of the house. 

No sooner was he gone than Alice gave 
way to the united eflfects of bodily fatigue 
and mental agitation in floods of tears which 
she could scarcely stop when they once began 
to stream down. She felt no desire or 
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capability of sleep or repose; but walked 
ceaselessly up and down the small apart- 
ment. 

" So I have turned my old playfellow from 
my hearth !" said she to herself, " turned him 
from it when he was lulled, tranquillized, if 
but for a moment. How coidd I ? But I 
did rightly — what place has he by my fire- 
side? Has he not chosen a home of his 
own to enjoy, if he will ? What is it to me 
that he is miserable ? Has he not deserved 
misery ? Why should those looks of his go 
to my very heart ? Is he not weak, faithless, 
changeful, void of all real good, though able 
to feel and sometimes to imitate its shadow ? 
True, he loved me in boyhood — ^but then in 
youth he gave himself up to debasing vice. 
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and was parted from me by his fault though 
not by his will. In manhood, he bewailed 
that fault ; but with the words of penitence 
on his lips, he renounced me by his own 
lawless act ; and now in riper age — ^but this 
time / must cut the links of the chain, which 
chance and circumstance have flimg over us, 
temporarily entwining the fate of two whom 
no lawful tie can now bind. The fire bias 
not blazed forth ; but it has shot out such 
sparks this day as only wilful blindness could 
hide from my eyes. I must see him no 
more. No more, at least, where he can have 
freedom to look and speak as he has looked 
and spoken to-day. What is it to me ? — 
but the remembrances of old times melt me ; 
break down all resolution to treat him with 
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the cold scorn he would have justly earned, 
had vice and weakness their just reward from 
me. I cannot trample on one who is 
already shamed, desponding, crushed, con- 
scious that he has won for himself the 
punishment that presses on him. No, I can 
make no change ; but I will escape from the 
torment — I thank God that I have the 
power! And he shall never know what it 
was for me to sit beside him imder the old 
tree at Farnden ; to draw my hand out of 
his when we had made peace on our way 
hither." 

She at length retired to seek for rest, 
of which it was long before she could 
taste. Next morning, she wrote to Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, asking her to take a house 
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for her at Brighton, as near as she 
could to herself, and as speedily as was in 

her power. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Nein ! langer werd' ich diesen Kampf nicht kampfen. 

Den Riesen -Kampf dejr Pflicht! 
Kannst du des Herzens Flammen-Trieb nicht dampfen. 

So fordre, Tugend, dieses Opfer nicht !" 

Schiller's kampf. 

On the day following the Farnden expe- 
dition, the whole party at Darrell Place 
seemed smitten with unusual dulness. The 
schoolboys took their departure early in the 
morning, and their mother was out of spirits 
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in consequence. The children were more 
impatient of their lessons, and less contented 
in their plays than in the common course 
of things ; Arthur Darrell looked more 
moody than he had done since the first days 
after Miss Wentworth's departure, hardly 
taking notice of any one but Charly ; and 
his uncle wore a carefiil expression on his 
brow, which was increased rather than les- 
sened after a conversation he had with Mr. 
Fielding, the clergyman, whose visits had 
generally the effect of pleasing and enliven- 
ing him. 

On the succeeding morning, however, the 
family had recovered from the flatness ap- 
parently consequent upon the party of plea- 
sure; but the master of the house still 
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looked graver than his wont, and his 
nephew asked Mrs. Thornton if she 
thought anything had occurred to discom- 
pose him. 

" Nothing that I know of," answered 
she ; " nothing in the world, unless it were, 
that on consideration he thinks more of 
something I suggested yesterday than he 
would allow at the time ; but I hardly sup- 
pose that, for he has so little opinion of my 
judgment." 

Mrs. Thornton had somewhat a mys- 
terious look in making this reply ; but as 
her cousin knew she often attached impor- 
tance to very uninteresting trifles, he inquired 
no farther, and was preparing to go out 
shooting, when he was invited to accompany 
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Mr. Darrell on a drive in his phaeton. He 
complied with the request, and on asking 
as they set off whither they were bound, 
was told " to Cranfield/' which rather siu*- 
prised him, as, though there was in fact 
nothing remarkable in Mr. Darrell's visiting 
his niece, he was more in the habit of being 
visited by her, and he rarely if ever accom- 
panied Mrs. Thornton when she called on 
Alice. 

" You will not mind, Arthur," said 
he, " being left to your own devices for 
twenty minutes or so in the garden, or in 
the library while I talk a little business 
with my niece. When that time is over, 
you will join us, and we shall not stay long 
after." 
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He was then silent for a while, but soon 
continued as follows : 

"She is a very sensible girl — sensible 
woman, I should say now, for all she is in 
my eyes as handsome as ever. Yet there is 
a singular inclination to extremes in women, 
be they wise or foolish — as I was saying to 
Childers when he and I dined tete-a-tete 
on Monday, and he was wondering — but that 
is neither here nor there," concluded he, 
rather abruptly, for it struck him just in 
time that Mr. Childers's wonderings, which 
were occasioned by Miss Wentworth's 
single state, and the suspiciousness which 
was supposed to account for it, could 
not be suitably retailed to the man whose 
conduct ten years back might well have 
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contributed to produce that frame of mind 
in ber. 

Artbur Darrell gave it as his opinion that 
Miss Wentworth possessed an exceedingly 
good and clear understanding. 

" She does, she does/' answered his unde ; 
" and what is more to the purpose, she has 
the temper to listen to those who diflfer from 
h er in their views ; which enables one to be 
of use to her, when one would otherwise say 
to one's self, * she must take her own 
course — must settle her affairs her own 



5 » 



way. 

Darrell secretly wondered what kind of 
difference of views his uncle purposed to 

discuss with Miss Wentworth, but no ex- 
planation was given, and they drove on, 
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conversing on various indifferent * sub- 
jects. 

When they reached Cranfield Lodge, Mr. 
Darrell went straight to Alice's sitting-room, 
leaving his nephew in the library, which 
opened on the garden. He remained there 
for some time, less occupied by considering 
what might be the nature of his uncle's 
visit, than by going over in his mind every 
look, every tone of Alice Wentworth's face 
and voice, in her conversations with him 
at Famden; on the road from it; in her 
own house afterwards ; and in endeavouring 
to deduce from their expression, what might 
be the exact amount of interest — pity — sym- 
pathy — which he might, without self-flattery, 
believe they implied. But this led him into 
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H\ir\\ II field of perturbing and heart-piercing 
rt)nj(H',turos, as threatened to become imbear- 
\\\)\v \ und ho walked out into the grounds, to 
NiH* If a rhiuige of outward objects might 
I urn tho ourront of the thoughts he could 
u\^t \^\ut^^>l. 

\ lo u^,Hdo the tour ctf the garden ; and as 
h>^ ^M^UH^ Wk ix^t^-Mxii the firont rf the house, 
*»A\\ hiii V4v>9)>rfr4x^ir ride up. Fetrers 

'' \ AWS>,i- Mi<5$i WrtrtTtROrtii is^ « borne. 
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are you forced to amuse yourself with the 
beauties of nature meanwhile ? I should go 
and give a look at the stables in your place, 
it would be better than mooning about here. 
Just tell me the way to them, or to the 
kitdi^ti-garden, or any- where; that I may 
hide till the old feQow is gone; for my 
coming forward to say civil things as he 
goes, would be great loss of time both fw 
him and me." 

" Nonsense, Horace !*' said DarrelL 
'^ I have no doubt the servants have said 
you are here already. I was to join 
them in about half an hour, and more than 
that time has passed; so come in with 
me. 

" I suppose I must," replied Ferrers ; 
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" but I am cursedly unlucky in always meet^ 
ing more than what I reckon for;*' and 
muttering these last words, he followed 
DantJl into the sitting-room, out of wfaidi 
U\o ktt<T hud tmn himsdf with so much 
tUtfio^Uty i\n the erexui^ of the Furndeo 
r^xjv^UliMV Miss Wentworth's whole air 
*^hi nvurnKT. asi she^ iwarod them, veiged 
^vw u)v>«i w^i n^rhi be cilfed embunss- 
>\^>^tx ^>r ^\y« <r«K^i8k duoi was it a& usual 

^^ )\iim4l V(^ii^><^ wtfl& iQir fimai 
Ifv^v^^^^ j^ llSc$^^ .^teirwi )iwg»^ 
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more, a young lady of the neighbourhood 
whom Alice had invited to luncheon, and 
who was afterwards to ride with h^. On 
her appearance, but not till then, Mr. DarreQ 
took his leave; while his nephew said to 
himself 'Hhat Horace was balked of his 
opportunity once more; consequently would 
live so much the longer in his fool's Para- 
dise/' He thought his unde looked 
graver, more annoyed, than when they left 
home; and both sat for a good while in 
silence, which was broken by Mr. Danell's 
saying: 

" Arthur, I don't know, after all, why 
I should not teQ you what is in my 
mind at this moment; and I have the less 
scruple, as I think I shall not hurt you 
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by giving my opinions plainly about Mr. 
Ferrers." 

" You need be under no restraint in that 
respect," replied his nephew. " My intimacy 
with him is one caused by circumstances, not 
choice." 

" I dare say," said Mr. Darrell, " and I 
have no wish to make observations on his 
general character just now ; but the present 
point is that neither I nor any of our &unily 
can possibly have any satisfaction in seeing 
his endeavours to make himself agreeable to 
Alice Wentworth." 

^' Of course you cannot ; he has had the 
folly to expose his extraordinary presump- 
tion, and it will before long find its own 
punishment ; but I confess I had rather not 
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have been so situated, as to be obliged in a 
manner to give him the means of display- 
ing it." 

" Oh, you could not help yourself, Arthiur ! 
I never for a second blamed you. Nor did 
I, to speak truth, care much in what way 
he made a fool of himself, nor share Mary 
Thornton's wrath at noticing his manner 
to Alice the first time she saw him in her 
company at my house. But I have been 
more annoyed these last few days. Alice is 
sensible, steady, has a well-regulated mind — 
when Mary talked to me about the danger 
and disadvantage of her letting such a man 
come near her, I gave the whole thing the 
go-by ; not only fi-om thinking that women 
always do mischief when they meddle, or 
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get you to meddle for them in such matters' 
but because I really could not imderstand 
there being any peril for Alice in the flattery 
of such an empty fellow. Mary talked to 
me again the night before last of her vexa^ 
tion at Alice's not keeping him so much at 
a distance as she might; letting him drive 
her over to Famden, stick to her while 
there, sit by her at dinner, monopolize her. 
I told her Alice was too much used to the 
sort of thing — too much a woman of the 
world — to attach importance to his folly, or 
think it necessary to give any decided rebuff. 
But yesterday when I saw Mr. Fielding he 
told me, what I was not at all aware of, 
that he had met my niece twice, at least, 
riding with Mr. F^rers, and no one else 
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but her groom; and I confess that startled 
me a good deal — for Alice is clever at avoid- 
ing what she really dislikes ; and I could 
hardly imderstand how it could occur against 
her will. I did not cross-question Fielding ; 
that could serve no good purpose, and he 
had mentioned it quite simply. He is not 
the least of a gossip you know ; which made 
me remark the fact the more. But I thought 
I could do no harm by just asking a few 
plain questions of Alice herself, without saying 
anything to Mary ; and I have done so — I 
wish I could say I felt satisfied by her answers." 
"Why," said his nephew, "it is not 
possible Miss Wentworth should think of 
Horace Ferrers otherwise than as a very 
presuming admirer !" 
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"I should have said not; but there is 
no fathoming women's caprices ; and I do 
not deny that all she said to me was just 
what I could have wished — what I should 
have expected. She disclaimed all idea of 
encouraging him; not over contemptuously, 
but in sober and distinct expressions : gave 
a very fair explanation of how the rides had 
come about ; made no objection to keeping 
him at a greater distance, since his demea- 
nour had excited attention. All that was 
very well ; but it was her manner that 
puzzled and annoyed me — something nervous, 
tremulous, that is not usual with her — espe- 
cially when I alluded to Mary's having 
thought it right to have recourse to some 
management to prevent her driving home 
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with Ferrers the other evening; I could 
ahnost say tears were in her eyes, only mine 
are not as good as they have been. Then, 
I will not be sure — ^for she was interrupted 
by your coming in — ^but I think she said 
something of the probability of her going 
away for a time ; only whatever it was, there 
was a kind of melancholy earnestness while 
she spoke which struck me as very singular ; 
and she had much the way with her of a 
woman who has more on her mind than 
she cares to own; and then to crown aD, 
I observed that though she had coloured 
deeply while I was speaking to her, when 
you two came into the room, she grew all 
at once as pale as death, while she trembled 
like an aspen leaf; and (if you noticed) 
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could hardly even ask you connectedly after 
Charly. Now I don't know what all that 
means. I wish it may not betoken that^ 
as she was almost too sensible, too dis- 
criminating in youth, she is going to 
show us all, now she is rising nine-and- 
twenty, that she can be a greater fool than 

any woman I ever . But what 

are you about, Arthur?" exclaimed he, 
suddenly interrupting himself; "you will 
drive us into the ditch if you don't take 

care !" 

His nephew started, pulled up sharply, 
and did not drive his uncle's phaeton into a 
ditch ; though as Mr. Darrell truly observed : 
" It was a very near thing." 

Some remarks followed on the subject of 
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an awkwardness so unusual in Arthur ; then 
the horses received their merited honour; 
and this was so far of use as to obviate the 
necessity of his taking any direct notice of 
his uncle's communications. But when they 
were again driving on safely and quietly, Mr. 
Darrell proceeded : 

" I hope to heaven I am mistaken ! Only 
you understand, Arthur, from all this, that 
resolved as I am never to sanction such a 
connection, it would be great inconsistency 
on my part were I to ask him to the 
house again, or pay him any civility, which, 
except for what we have been talking of, 
I should have had no objection to show 
him. I have entered on the subject chiefly 
that you might thoroughly comprehend me 
on that point." 
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Arthur Darrell assured his imde that the 
explanation was needless, but showed him- 
self gratified by being treated with so much 
confidence, and they * soon after reached 
DarreQ Place. As thev went into the house 
Mr. Darrell said : 

"Take no notice to Mary of what I 
have been saying. I had you ¥Fith me 
mainly to prevent her guessing what I went 
for.^ 

His nephew assisted; and then pas sin g 
huitiedly through the house, sov^t out the 
niK>$l retired comnr of the garden, there to 
givt^ himsiflf up withool restraint to his 
rdkctiofk$. An hour befi?r^. in the Efanrr 
;a Oraixifield. ;fe$^ ^^ng^ &ft>veii thcw^it 
in q^Hk $ucv>ess;k»k ^ <pKtstKct had iKen 
whfe^petvd ^ wbsecber k u%hjl oiu^ be. dadt la 
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spite of time and fate — in spite of his offences 
and her just resentment — something more 
than compassion might still move Alice 
Wentworth? Something so entwined with 
the remembrances and affections of youth 
as to form a part of her very being — even 
as of his?" 

His uncle's words had seemed to answer 
him; his brain grew dizzy, and his breath 
came thick; one mon^ent he called himself 
the happiest and most honoured of men, and 
then the most miserable being under the 
sun ! for if he interpreted his imde's observa- 
tions aright, was it not plain he ought in 
future to shun her he loved, if he woiild not 
inflict on her even more sorrow than he had 
yet inflicted ? He reproached himself bitterly 
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for having found pleasure in the thought 
of what must be misery to the idol of his 
soul. 

He had hitherto, as was his wont, fos- 
tered the passion which possessed him, having 
always said to himself ^^ that it was his own 
affair — she doubtless hated or despised 
him — if he preferred the fate of Tantalus 
while in her sight to absence — ^he injured 
no one by the choice he made." But with 
the intoxicating hope of being again beloved, 
a vision of his dutv arose unbidden and 
unwelcome to torment hinx. Soon he told 
himself ^^ that hope was too bewitching to 
be real — at any rate was not such as to 
call on him to renounce the only pleasure 
left him/' Tlius he argued with his cfaarac- 
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teristic weakness, and inability to face the 
pain of a decision in any matter where his 
passions were engaged. 

That day, that night, these thoughts 
pursued him; but the next morning found 
him standing alone in the garden con- 
sidering when and how he might next 
hope to enjoy the sight of Alice Went- 
worth. While so employed he heard 
Charly's voice at no great distance, be- 
wailing some misfortune, and on calling 
him he was told by the child who looked 
up at him with a dismal countenance, over 
which tears were beginning to flow, " that 
he and Fred were not to be taken to 
Cranfield now. 'Aunt Alice' was gone — 
gone away to Brighton — ^he was not to have 
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dinner with her— and she was not coming 
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again, 

•* Who told you so, Charly ?*' asked Ws 

father. 

**Aunt Mary!" answered he. "Aunt 
Mar\- sa)-s — ^I must learn to bear — dis — 
np— )x>intments«'' 

** That you must,"* said his fether, " you 
and \ our t4defs too — ^but this,** he murmured 
to himself; ** is a scwe one. Not a last word 
—wot a lasit kiokr and he hast^ied to as- 
wrt^u if Charh*§ repent wore correct, which 
it »uWt;ia\tiaIIv \ras ; for m note from Alice 
had wm<^ a fcw minutes before to Mrs. 
*n\\^\t\M\ intvvmiii^ her ** tint she bad just 
h^N^Tvl frvMu h<r tricttd Mrs. Fitzgerald, who 
h^l iuvit^i hrt^ to her boose at Brightcm, 
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nd that it was her intention to leave Cran- 
field within an hour, to be away for a fort- 
night at least — ^possibly for a longer period." 
Adding " that she regretted the less being 
unable to go to Darrell Place once again 
as she had seen her unde the day before ; 
but must content herself with sending her 
love and kind remembrances to all its other 
inmates." 

Mrs. Thornton showed a good deal of 
surprize at this sudden plan and its hasty 
execution ; " having had no idea," she said, 
" that Alice the least contemplated going 
to the sea this year." Mr. Darrell did not 
express so much astonishment. He thought 
" that Alice seldom let an autumn pass 
without going to Brighton ;" and was of 
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opinion '' that this was as good a time as she 
could choose." 

"But," said he, "she had better have 
waited a little, and settled Wilkinson's 
business as she passed through London. 
She will have to come up from Brighton for 
it, you will see ; and then there is William 
Stone's farm down here, and the building of 
that house to be decided about. I cannot 
think what makes women do things always 
in such a hurry." 

" It is not like Alice's usual ways," ob- 
served Mrs. Thornton ; " and I wish I 
had known of it sooner, for I meant to 
have taken all the children to have their 
early dinner at Cranfield to-day, and had 
told them so." 
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" I am very much grieved to hear she is 
gone," said Arthur Darrell, as his unde left 
the room, " for I may not see her again ; and 
1 have never thanked her as I ought for her 
excessive kindness to Charly, all the first 
month we were here." 

" Do not disturb yourself, Arthur," replied 
Mrs. Thornton, " I am sure she has no 
doubt of all you feel; but I will not fail 
to express it to her. She always is kind ; 
but I really do not think she considered 
anything a trouble that she did for Charly : 
she is so very fond of him,, and I do not 
wonder ; he is such a dear affectionate little 
fellow." 

Having said this, she went about her own 
occupations, leaving Arthur to endure as he 
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might, die bitter tiioogfat; Aat he bad jesicr- 
(iay tmcoiucioiidy takoL ksfe of Afiot; a 
ttioof^ rendered yet mare |iwnfiit hw tiie 
refiectioQ that, whedierit were reaaDtamiky or 
a different feefing wfaidi led her Id mwvii 
him, as she plainly (fid, her d e tmuiaa liaa 
was caused, or hastened, by his want of 
s^-eommaod, on the day of die Famdm 
excursion. In his better mind, he knew 
it was wdl 9he did so; but die idea, be 
might never behold her s^ain, over^riielmed 
him to that d^;ree that he had the utmost 
difficulty to maintain the appearance of 
ordinary interest in what ¥ras passii^, 
and to show no more than the amount 
of emotion, for which he had assigned 
a reason to Mrs. Thornton, and for 
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feeling which so strongly, he rose in her 
opinion. 

All went on as usual at Darrell Place 
the next day; but on the following one 
(Saturday), Arthur DarreQ received a visit 
from Horace Ferrers, who came, he said, to 
take leave, as he was going to quit Nether- 
bridge. 

^^ I am off to Brighton," said he to 
Darrell when alone with him. *^ I heard 
last night that the Cranfield bird was 
flown, and where to; Harriet is at 
Brighton, so is Lister, so is Dalton; I 
know her friend, Mrs. Fitzgerald too; and 
either you wiQ hear of my leaving Eng- 
land before a fortnight is out, or else — of 
something you think quite impossible." 
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" Then, Horace/' replied DarreD, " I will 
say good-bye to you, till we meet at a 
German watering-place ; for you will hardly 
be in England so long as I." 

" That is as may be," answered Ferrers, 
'^matters could not come to a crisis here; 
everything done by a person living in a 
well-known country-house is so canvassed, 
there are so many people watching ; she has 
felt that, I am siu'e, and I never was better 
pleased than on hearing she was off. On 
Wednesday, when I met you there, she was 
evidently quite put out, not at all in spirits ; 
and it is my belief, from several little 
things she said, that she then took the 
resolution of going away. Of course she 
could not speak plainly, with that little girl 
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— her name is Whitmore, I think — in our 
way the whole time; and she is too much 
afraid of all the good people hei*e, not to 
mention the gossips more immediately about 
her, to ask me to dinner in a rational 

way. But I think I understand her; 
and I shall not be long in making sure at 
Brighton." 

Darrell said he was, at all events, right to 
make no delay. 

"It is, altogether, lucky she is gone to 
Brighton," continued Ferrers, "for I don't 
think Alfred could harbour me . much longer. 
I cannot tell what his plans are ; but he is 
desperately hard-up just now ; and I should 
not wonder if he were to vanish pre- 
sently." 
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''It would not be the first time,*' said 
Darren ; " but, Horace, you may as weD 
dine here to>day — ^my unde desired me to 
ask you." (Alice's departure had had the 
effect of relaxing the strictness of Mr. 
Darren's determination to show no civflity to 
Ferrers.) 

"Thank you,'' replied Horace, with a 
slight air of haughtiness ; "I am very 
much obliged to you and to your uncle; 
but you may tell the old gentleman, with 
as many regrets as you can coin for me, 
that I am engaged — and, to say truth, 
much better engaged; for Alfred has two 
or three friends to dinner (he is keeping 
it up still, you see), and it will not be 
quite such slow work as it is here, with 
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you and the old gentleman and that 
good cousin of yours, who looks shocked 
or puzzled at more than half one says. 
So good-bye ; I start to-morrow ; I am 
glad to see you looking so well — consider- 
ing," added he, with a knowing smile; 
and having shaken hands with his brother- 
in-law, against whom, in his sanguine hope 
of speedy success, he seemed to bear no 
malice for his conduct on the Farnden 
day, he mounted his horse, and said to 
himself as he went along the avenue: 
"What ^ fool Darrell is! To think that 
he never had the wit to use his oppor- 
tunities with Alice "Wentworth when she 
was shut up in that school-room! At 
eighteen she had her head full of dukes. 
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I have no doubt, and he might whistle 
for her; but at sixteen (and both her 
brothers were dead then) she would have 
been too happy to have run away with 
any good-looking fellow that asked her. 
I wonder what use he ever made of being 
* Beautiful DarreD !' And then to see the 
fuss he makes over that stupid brat, 
merely because she has petted him a 
little ! — it is too absurd ! I cannot help 
having the notion" (Horace chuckled a good 
deal as the idea passed through his brain) 
" that she must have flirted a bit with 
my respectable brother-in-law to enliven 
the dulness here before I came, for all 
she did not think him worth marrying 
formerly, and that is what has put him 
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SO beside himself! Then for him to 
preach to me as he does! If it were not 
a bad precedent, and doing as I would 
not be done by, I would tell Emily the 
whole story, and a nice life she would 
lead him!'' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Chi offende perdona mai. 

PROVERB. 

Nothing farther was known of Horace 
Ferrers by the inmates of Darrell Place 
for some time ; though Mrs. Thornton 
continued to make herself rather uneai^, 
and Mr. Darrell, though he did not choose 
to say so^ was exceedingly provoked when 
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he learnt that "that vagabond," as he 
inwardly denominated Ferrers, had con- 
veyed himself to Brighton. One or two 
letters passed between Alice and Mrs. 
Thornton; and about ten days after 
her departure, the latter informed her 
uncle that things had turned out as he 
had foretold, and that Alice would find 
herself obliged to leave .Brighton, and 
spend some days in London. " Ay, , and 
she ought to come down here too, 
unless she has taken to neglect things 
strangely. She went away in a hurry, 
which is always a pity, and in my 
opinion she would be a wiser woman if 
she came back for good." 

Horace Ferrers' history in the mean- 
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time had been as follows. On reaching 
Brighton, he found there, as he had 
expected, several acquaintances, not to speak 
of his sister. Lady Wilmington, who still 
managed, in spite of everything, by dint 
of some tact, and a good deal of daring, 
so far to preserve her place in society, as 
to be received by many people who 
yet sedulously avoided any intimacy with 
her. 

He called on Mrs. Fitzgerald and her 
guest, and saw both ; but he now began, 
in the absence of all those neighbours 
and relations whom he had hitherto looked 
on as obstacles to his views by hindering 
his " opportunities," to make the unwelcome 
discovery that he might enjoy those oppor- 
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tunities to the full extent of his wishes, 
without being able to profit by them 
any more than many another had done 
before him. 

Yet he was far from giving up his 
pursuit ; he was, if anything, more keenly 
bent on trying every means — on letting 
slip no chance of accomplishing his purpose. 
It was becoming daily more necessary that 
his doom should be decided; for if Miss 
Wentworth refused him, he was aware that 
the other side of the Channel was the safer 
of the two for him. 

He had been supplied with the means 
for visiting his native country, and for 
making the appearance he did while 
there, partly by an unusual run of good- 
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luck during his six weeks' stay at Baden, 
partly by the liberality of a certain Rus* 
sian countess, a former acquaintance of 
his, with whom he there renewed an old 
intimacy. The countess was no longer 
yoimg, and it was generally supposed 
that like that lady recorded by Mar 
dame de S^vigne '^il y avait d^ja dix 
ans qu'elle donnait de I'argent a ses 



amans." 



Horace was at all events the richer for 
his connection with her; but, though well 
provided enough to spend three months in 
England in such style as he thought became 
him, he was neither able nor inclined to 
adjust various heavy claims of long standing, 
to escape the inconvenience of which he had 
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crossed the sea two years before. He hoped, 
by avoiding London, where he knew he 
incurred most danger, to remain unbeset by 
troublesome reminders till such time as he 
should be married, or at least engaged to 
the well-known heiress; and hitherto he 
had been most fortunate in escaping the 
notice of any whose interest or pleasure it 
would be to punish his adventurous 
defiance of so many who had had the 
honour of ministering to his requirements 
gratis. 

But his affairs had not been so speedily 
settled as he had expected; his funds were 
beginning to run low ; and he had found 
at Brighton opportunities for deep play in 
which he had not had his Baden luck; 
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the Consequence was that a desperate reso- 
lution seized him to make his proposal 
the very next time he met Miss Went- 
worthy let her manner, and the circum- 
stances under which he should come a(at)ss 
her^ be what they might. 

He had heard of proud beauties being 
sometimes taken by storm in a way utterly 
unexpected by themselves and by the world ; 
and if any man ever succeeded in that 
style, surely he ought. At any rate, he 
had no time now for other methods. But 
great was his dismay just after he had come 
to this determination, on learning from Mrs. 
Fitzgerald, whom he met out walking, that 
her friend had gone to London that day, 
to remain an indefinite time ; at least, that 
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it was quite uncertain when she might return 
to Brighton. 

This information placed Horace in a con- 
siderable dilemma; on the one hand, the 
decision of his fate could not brook delay ; 
on the other, he knew the risk he ran if 
^he showed himself in London; and he 
hesitated more than was his wont, as to the 
path he should choose. It so happened that 
He was engaged that day to dine at the 
house of a lady and gentleman, who had 
more wealth than good taste, and at whose 
parties very heterogeneous society was often 
assembled. 

They were themselves highly respect- 
able individuals; nevertheless, as they had 
met Horace Ferrers somewhere abroad. 
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and as he was a scapegrace of qaaKty, Aqr 
were well pleased to see him at their table, 
nor did it occur to them that he was other- 
wise than fit company for another of then- 
guests — Mr. Herbert Clayton to wit — the 
wealthy and most respectable banker. The 
said Herbert, who had in the last six years^ 
grown a little more consequential, and a 
little less openly sarcastic, would in some 
moods have made little scruple of giving 
his host and hostess plainly to perceive 
that they had made a great mistake in 
inviting a person of his character to sit 
down at the same table with such a 
notorious gambler and spendthrift as 
Ferrers ; but luckily for the feelings of 
Mr. and Mrs. Spalding^ he happened on 
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this occasion to be more indulgently dis- 
posed. 

Idle reports, and some observations made 
by his mother, had rendered him aware 
that Ferrers was supposed to be desirous 
of ingratiating himself with Miss Went- 
worth ; he had had a slight curiosity 
respecting him, and was therefore not ill- 
pleased to meet him at a house where, 
from the indisposition of his wife, he was 
dining as a bachelor. The two men sat 
near each other, and after dinner it was 
easy to lead Horace into conversation 
which flowed the more readily when he 
discovered that his companion was nearly 
related to Miss Wentworth, and had 
known his brother-in-law intimately in 
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early youth. Horace talked on as usual, 
unrestrained by any reserve; spoke of old 
Mr. Darrell of Darrell Placse, of his own 
visits there, of Arthur Darrell's sojourn 
in England, of Miss Wentworth, &c., till 
Herbert Clayton elicited from him a fact of 
which he had been ignorant; namely, that 
Arthur Darrell and Alice had been in- 
mates of Darrell Place together during 
several weeks. 

At this intelligence Herbert could not 
suppress the words, ^' Indeed ! a singular 
coincidence !" pronounced in a tone so sar- 
castic and full of meaning as to arrest the 
attention of Horace Ferrers, who paused in 
his rattling talk, while Mr. Clayton inquired 
in a voice which seemed purposely softened, 
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" whether Miss Wentworth had appeared to 
be in good spirits while at Darrell Place? 
It is a strange thing," added he, " how chance 
brings together those who seem the most ^ 
unlikely to meet, and who yet in former 
days — " he stopped short, and then went 
on as if pursuing a train of thought, " I 
have always felt a great interest in my cousin 
Alice ; and I cannot but regret — " he paused 
again, and again continued, " Your brother- 
in-law is quite an altered man now, I hear. 
In the times I was thinking of, he was the 
wildest fellow I ever knew. It is wonderful, 
the advantages and opportunities he threw 
away." 

Horace Ferrers was eagerly desirous of 
a more detailed explanation of these oracular 
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sentences ; and he exerted all his ingenuity 
for the purpose ; but in vam. No powers 
could draw anything clearer from the discm* 
Mr. Clayton, who did not wish to commit 
himself any farther. He was ignorant of the 
peculiar circumstances which had attended 
Darrell's renewal of intimacy with Alice 
Wentworth six years back ; and therefore 
unable to attribute his own refusal by the 
heiress the following spring directly to that 
intimacy ; yet he retained towards both a 
feeling of spite, to which he this evening 
gave an unwonted and imprudent vent, urged 
on by the double pleasure of affecting to 
know secrets the revelation of which might 
be painful to a woman whom so many had 
courted in vain, and of teazing Ferrers by 
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first exciting and then ba^ng his curiosity. 
Herbert piqued himself on his powers of 
teazing, and they were seldom so successfully 
exerted. 

Ferrers had been puzzled to account for 
the little progress he had lately made with 
Miss Wentworth ; for that any woman should 
feel dislike or indifference towards him, was 
an idea too mortifying to be entertained, 
and in his mind could only be comprehended 
as implying preference for another. A very 
unpleasant light began therefore to dawn 
upon him. He had taken up the notion 
that Alice had formerly refused his brother- 
in-law; but Mr. Clayton's looks of 
compassion for her, and his contemptuous 
wonder at the "advantages and opportu- 
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nities" Darrell threw away, seemed to point 
to a very different tale; and the way 
in which farther questions were evaded, 
and then finally and decidedly put a 
stop to, only served to strengthen the 
impression which the whole made on his 
mind. 

"Then perhaps it is Darrell who is in 
my way after aU!" said he to himself, as 
he revolved these things at night. " I thought 
Alfred talked nonsense in jumping to the 
conclusions he drew, when I told him how I 
had had to turn out of Cranfield leaving 
that sly dog behind me ! Yet I cannot be- 
lieve he would ever have been such an ass 
as not to take her if she would have had 
him ! It is too absurd — but he is far 
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gone enough about her now at all events! 
and if there is any truth in what this 
fellow hints, of course he is doubly savage 
at the idea of my being the better for 
what he would not snap at in the right 
moment! I shall take my chance all the 
same, though ; for I must — and must go 
to London, too, at my peril. But, if I 
had been up to this part of the story, 
I would have seen him hanged before I 
would have let him lead me out of the 
house so quietly the other night; and 
what is more, if I am refused, I shall 
know whom I have to thank. For he 
may say what he will, she was devilish 
well pleased with me at Baden, and was 
glad to see me at the old uncle's till the day 
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when such a dust was kicked up about her 
hair. A fine handle that rascal made of it, 
I doubt not !" 

The issue of these and similar cogitations 
was that Horace Ferrers did go to London 
next day. His situation made him heedless 
of consequences ; and he was likewise stimu- 
lated by the feeUng of rivalship with his 
brother-in-law; which, combined with the 
charms of Miss Wentworth's person, (charms 
by no means lost on him,) had worked him 
up into a state of eagerness for the result, 
beyond anything he had ever experienced 
before, save at the gaming-table. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The gods are just : and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us. 

Mr. Darrell proved to have been right. 
Alice Wentworth found, when in London, 
that she must return to Cranfield for a day 
or two, if she wished to be free to remain at 
Brighton as long as she judged fit. She 
accordingly did so ; and returned to her home 
about a fortnight after leaving it, without 
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having given notice of her intention to any 
one at Darrell Place, which she was firmly 
resolved not to revisit as long as its present 
inmates remained there. Knowing, however, 
that the fact of her spending two nights and 
a day at Cranfield could not be concealed 
from her relations, and fearing lest either 
her unde or even her gentle cousin 
Mary might think it unkind i& she ap- 
peared to wish to hide herself from them, 
she ^'STote a note in the course of the 
morning to the latter, which she trusted 
would prevent any such feeling, as she 
pleaded the excuse of the business which 
was occupying her, and stated that she 
meant to be gone again by an early hour 
on the morrow. 
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This note being dispatched, and also 
such parts of the business which had 
brought her down as could be transacted 
before the evening, she strolled out from 
the library into the garden, enjoying the 
privilege which the freedom of the country 
alone affords, of breathing the outward air 
at any moment. 

Surprized to find it so mild, she wandered 
on and on, and then turned her steps to- 
wards her flower-garden. 

The flower-garden at Cranfield was near 
the house, though not in sight of it ; it was 
a sheltered and sunny spot, encircled, but 
not overshadowed by trees whose boughs 
were still leafy, late as it was in October. 
The autumn frosts had been hitherto so un« 
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usually slight that many and brilliant beds 
of verbenas, geraniums, and fuschias still 
adorned this favoured retreat, which, from 
its situation, and the care bestowed on 
it, retained the aspect of summer long after 
the influence of the advancing year was 
sensibly felt in the rest of the pleasure- 
grounds. 

A bench had been fixed under the ivy- 
covered wall in a nook looking due south, 
well fenced by an evergreai on each side, 
and a£fording a jdeasant resting-place even 
in mid-winter, so shielded was it from all 
the keener winds ; and to this, her favourite 
seat in autumn and early spring, did Alice 
Wentworth now repair. 

It was near noon : the day was still and 
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pleasant, though not constantly unclouded ; 
and as she sat in the quiet garden, a sensa* 
tion of repose came over her, to which she 
had been for some time a stranger. But, 
though lulled both in soul and body for a 
few minutes, it seemed, after a while as if 
her troubled thoughts took only the more 
entire possession of her, owing to the very 
loneliness of the place to which she had 
fled from them ; and much had occurred in 
the last few days to disturb the serenity of 
her mind. 

Horace Ferrers, on finding himself in 
London, had not failed to hasten to Miss 
Wentworth's house, and to declare himself 
her devoted lover, whose whole hope of hap- 

« 

piness depended on her doing justice to the 
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feelings which impelled him to seek an union 
with her. He was refused ; but with so 
much gentleness and courtesy, that, goaded 
as he was by his desperate situation, 
and his eagerness to prove his brother-in- 
law a false prophet, he conceived hope 
that the decision was not irrevocable, and 
ventured to re-urge his suit; upon which 
Miss Wentworth thought it necessary 
to make him aware that her words had 
simply expressed her true and real mean- 
ing. 

Thoroughly disappointed, provoked by the 
quiet indifference of her manner, and reck- 
less from sense of the utter ruin which 
threatened him, he became regardless alike 
of good breeding and of prudence; he 
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reminded Alice of her admission of his 
attentions while abroad, and reproached 
her for the change, which he imputed, 
without much circumlocution, to Arthur 
DarreFs influence; adding, with injurious 
emphasis, " that had he known at first 
what was plain enough now, it would 
have been long before he had so wasted 
his time/' 

He could no longer complain of the 
slight effect his words produced ; for, on 
his uttering this speech, Alice appeared 
for a moment dumb-struck, till, rising 
in anger, but without noticing his in- 
suits to herself, she denied any attempt on 
Darrell's part to sway her conduct, with 
an indignant zeal, an enthusiastic earnest- 
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ness, which could not indeed but betray 
a strong interest in him whose defence 
she so eagerly undertook, but whence 
Ferrers drew conclusions fit for his own 
base and corrupted nature, and which 
furnished him with food for fresh msolence 
ere he left her presence. 

As this scene was reacted in her imagina- 
tion, her blood boiled anew; and she endea- 
voured to rid herself of the hateful recollec- 
tion. Her mind turned to him whose 
powerlessness to conceal his emotions, had 
exposed her not only to the painful revival 
of much she had thought extinguished in 
her own breast, but also to Ferrers' mean 
revenge ; to him, whose constancy of feeling 
after his inconstancy of action formed a per^- 
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petual problem, which she found now (as 
heretofore) unsolvable. Unless, indeed, it 
were, that the love, which seemed newly 
sprung to life, had, in truth, never died, 
had been ever coexistent with the heart in 
which it dwelt ; if so — but no, it could not 
be — he was only a weak and changeful man, 
always desirous of that which was denied 
him, careless of that which was in his 
power. 

Yet her thoughts hovered over the 
Farnden expedition, over its conclusion 
in her house ; they flew back to her 
days of youth, they returned to the 
present time; and they finally shaped 
themselves into the ever-recurring ques- 
tion : " Has Arthur Darrell always loved 
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me? and if he has, what has severed 
usr 

She sat buried in these reflections; nor 
was she even recalled to consciousness of 
external things by the sound of approaching 
footsteps till they drew close to her; 
when, as she raised her head, the sub- 
ject of her meditations stood before her. 
His face was deadly pale, and a wild 
and haggard expression had taken place 
of the settled gloom which usually over- 
spread it. 

" You are here ! that is well at 
least," exclaimed he, as he shook hands 
with her. 

* 

" Yes, I am here," she replied, " but 
I did not think you could have heard 
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SO soon of my sudden run down from 
London. Are they all well? — my uncle? 
— Mary ? — has nothing happened ?" added 
she, hastily, for his look struck her more 
and more as he seated himself beside 
her. 

" No," replied he, " they are well — all 
well, I believe," and he leaned back on his 
seat in silence which he seemed little inclined 
to break, till Miss Wentworth, willing to 
end the embarrassing stillness, inquired " if 
he had found his way there from the 
house ?" 

"No," answered he, "I came across the 
fields. I looked in this direction as I was 
going towards the house, and I saw 

you." 
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Having said this, he sunk again into 
silence, from which he was again roused 
by Miss Wentworth, who said : 

'^ I am sure something is the matter, 
though you will not tell me. Some- 
thing has happened to one of them, 
and you are come to let me know — what 
is it?" 

" Nothing of the kind, nothing," answered 
Darrell. " But," continued he, after a con- 
siderable pause, " I am come — because 1 
may not see you again — most likely shall 
not. This day is possibly — most probably 
— my last in England." 

" Indeed !" interrupted Miss Wentworth, 
with surprise. 

"My last," repeated he with despairing 
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emphasis ; " and if you think I could leave 
the country — leave you without seeing you 
once more — without bidding farewell at all 
risks — ^}^ou little know me, or the love I have 
always borne you !" 

Alice rose as these words were spoken, 
and turning indignantly from DarreU, she 
exclaimed : 

" What have I done to expose me to so 
much pain and insult ? I thought you 
incapable of misinterpreting kindliness — of 
failing in respect to those who do not wil- 
fully forfeit their claim to it — ^it is bitter 
sorrow to be compelled to think other- 
wise." 

She was turning to go, when he ex- 
claimed : 
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"This apd more than this would have 
been spared, had I hastened back to the 
continent then when you dissuaded me ! It 
was in kindness and generosity — ^still you 
yourself were the dissuader! Alice! I 
entreat — I implore you by the days of 
our childhood — bv the remembrance of 
your brothers, do not drive me away 
m anger for a word that escaped my 
lips through madness of sorrow — when I 
must quit you sight for ever before this 
hour passes !" 

"You have conjured me by a strong 
spell," said Alice, standing still, but 
with averted eyes. " I would willingly 
part in peace; yet it is forgiving a 
great deal, if I pardon (even in a farewell) 
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an assertion which is as false as it is 
daring." 

" Yes," cried he, " it is natural you should 
feel indignation — contempt; but the asser- 
tion is true. Till this moment the dread 
of your anger sealed my lips ; but now, that 
in my despair I have braved that anger — 
now that through a doom independent of 
your will and mine, we are to be so 
soon parted for ever, I claim from your 
mercy — ^from your justice even — the bare 
time — the bare attention requisite for ena- 
bling me to show I was no traitor, no 
intentional deceiver, then, when I most 
seemed so — when I was deservedly punished 
for my other sins in being so accoimted 
by you !" 
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These words were poured forth with 
breathless rapidity, and Alice, more over- 
powered than convinced by his vehemence, 
answered faintly : 

'* Speak then, if you will : you shall 
not say I denied my brothers' friend a hear- 
mg. 

"You were always generous," cried he, 
"but if you, indeed, consent to Ust^ 
sit down there while I give utterance to my 
story." 

She complied; he placed himself again 
beside her, but at a rather greater distance 
than before. He sat silent for some mo- 
ments as if collecting his thoughts; at 
length, raising his eyes towards Alice, he 
began as follows : 
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" It is a strange tale to relate to the puyest 
of women ! One I could not of old have 
related, to her even of another. That I 
should live to tell it of myself! But the 
greater shame drives out the lesser, and I 
must needs harden myself to the task. Yet 
how shall I begin? for every word brings 
misery and oflFence with it — ^but you are as 
noble as you are pure ; and having consented 
to listen, will not turn away in anger, be- 
cause I first say (what I think you must ever 
have believed) that you were, from my early 
youth, the centre of my thoughts and hopes, 
the guiding star to which I looked for happi- 
ness ; would that I could always have kept 
it in my sight ! But satisfied with knowing 
my inward preference for what was best as 
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well tis loveliest, I made light of that strict 
view which commands the practice of self- 
denial in all things ; and I thought, as men 
are apt to do, tbat^ within c^iiain bounds, I 
might here and there enjoy forbidden plea- 
sures, till such time as I might lawfully enjoy 
a greater; though, to look no farther, it is 
impossible for any save some very hard- 
he-aded and hard-hearted men, when onoe 
embarked on such a sea, to set those bounds 
to their com-se which they had originally 
prescribed to themselves. So it was with 
me. 

" In your presence I knew but one 
love, one wish, one hope; nor were you 
fully absent from my mind. But having, 
elsewhere, given the reins to my senses, I 
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became so far the plaything of my own pass- 
ing caprices and those of others, that I was 
led there, whither I never meant to steer, 
and lost — ^it is now near ten years since 
— the haven where I should have found 
peace and rest. It is vain to dwell on 
the sorrow of that time; as you hear me 
now, I cannot complain that you refused 
me that mercy then; I deserved it not, 
yet it might have been well for both had 
you listened to me. Long, long after, it 
iseemed to me that I was incapable of 
pleasure^ inaccessible to temptation. But 
that is a state which can hardly endure at 
the age I then was, and old habits resumed 
their empire. 

** If I for a moment reflected, I was apt 
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to comf(»i; myself by an advantageous com- 
parison with the worse part of my associates ; 
and I was satisfied because I had never laid 
deliberate snares, nor abused a friend's con- 
dence. I did not purpose to lead such a 
life for ever ; but I had seen no woman who 
replaced you in my mind, and I was perpe- 
tually hearing that you had made another 
choice. 

" It will be seven years early next 
spring since I went to stay at Lady Wil- 
mington's country-house, which was filled 
with as thoughtless a set of men and women 
as I ever remember; and I there met my 
hostess's sister. The family to w^hich she 
belonged, the society in which she willingly 
took her part, inclined me to believe with the 
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world in general that though hitherto re- 
strained by circumstances, she was fully dis- 
posed to tread in the same paths as those 
among whom she passed her whole time ; 
nor did her demeanour belie the impres- 
sion. 

" I was mvself received in a • manner 
flattering to my vanity ; though I might 
have* known even then that any other man 
possessed of passable claims to the approval 
of the frivolous beings by whom she was 
surrounded, would have been equaDy pleas- 
ing to her. 

" Still I was flattered, little as there 
was to gratify me in the encouragement 
given by one whom I myself believed to be 
a mere compound of vanity and levity ; but 
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I caught momentary fire, and I was too mndi 
imbued with the maxim that 'one is a fool 

for refusing a fair challenge ' to consider the 
cost I might pay for a low and passing plea- 
sure, as I thought it and meant it to be. 
Her husband was absent, and I speedily 
obtained a conquest, if it might deserve the 
name, which I have had cause to rue more 
and more up to this day." 

Alice remained silent and motionless as a 
statue, during the short pause which followed 
these words ; and after a delay of some mo- 
ments Darrell proceeded : 

" In taking advantage of her folly and un- 
principled lightness. I sinned against God 
and against her husband; but against you, 
Alice, I sinned not ! for had I deemed it 
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possible to buy back the smallest chance of 
being ever restored to your favour, the op- 
portunity of a hundred such gallantries would 
have been flung from me with indifiference, 
with disgust; though it avails little, you 
will say, whether I would, or would not 
have forborne for love of you, seeing 
that I could not forbear from a higher 
motive. 

^' Be that as it may, the visit which sealed 
my fate soon came to an end; but my 
intrigue was carried on when Lady Emily 
and I met shortly after in London ; with 
litfle ardour, I must say— but still it was 
carried on. The character Lady Wil«^ 
mington bears is such that I do it no 
injiuy in saying that she favoured our 
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meetings in her house ;/ which, in a cer- 
tain sense, prevented their becoming the 
matter of public scandal they might have 
done. 

" But weariness on my side, and pettish- 
ness on hers, threatened every day to break 
the tie formed by mere vicious idleness. It 
was then I saw you again ! When shall 
I cease being haunted by remembrance of 
that sight? My connection with Laidy 

Emily, insipid already, grew hateful to me 

* 
from that moment; and when Bram- 

stone's friendship opened me a door to 

new happmess, I eagerly desired its dis- 

solution. 

" A worse or a better man than I, might 

soon have extricated himself; but I lacked 
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the cool cunning of the one and the straight- 
forward courage of the other ; so that I went 
on, weakly trusting that the thing would die 
away of itself. 

"Thus it was with no false show, but 
with the reality of true and ardent love, that 
I sought anew what I had once forfeited. 
As that short month fleeted by, and my hope 
grew higher, I thought less and less of the 
secret entanglement that was the only draw- 
back to my daily pleasure ; for my involun- 
tary coldness, and the failure of my mistress's 
attempts to excite my jealousy, had so 
nettled her, that I believed myself virtually 
free ; and I literally forgot the fetters which 
had bound me, when I met you on the 28th 
of May; for well is the date engraved on 
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my memory ! I asked for pardon ; you 
granted it ; we were interrupted — but I left 
that ball-room in the belief that I was, in 
deed, though not yet in word, plighted to 
you for life ; and in that persuasion I went 
home. 

" On reax5hing it about two in the mom- 
ing I was told that a lady was wait- 
ing in my room. It was no other 
than Lady Emily, who rushed into my 
arms with frantic eagerness, calling on me 
to protect and console her amid the ruin 
to which she had been brought by her 
love of me! My first idea was that she 
had literally lost her senses; but I soon 
found that she was no farther de- 
prived of them than a weak and spiridess 
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nature always is by sudden fear or per- 
plexity. 

"It would be vain to attempt repeating 
her incoherent speeches; but this is the 
purport of what I at last comprehended from 
them. Her husband (with whom I was but 
slightly acquainted), and one or two members 
of his family had lately noticed with dis- 
pleasure the extreme levity of her general 
conduct; though neither he nor they con- 
nected their suspicions more with me than 
with some other visitors at Lady Wilming- 
ton's house. But all intercourse with her 
sister was forbidden. She complained of 
tyranny, exhaled her discontent in a secret 
correspondence, and unhappily one of Lady 
Wihnington's answers (in which she advised 
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Lady Emily to take patience, and yield to 
the storm for the present) was so worded as 
to leave no doubt of the lengths she had 
already gone. 

" Lady Emily was surprised by her hus- 
band while reading this letter. She at- 
tempted to hide it ; it fell, and her extreme 
terror, and hurry to repossess herself of it, 
so excited his already awakened suspicions, 

that he snatched and read it. He reproached 
her instantly with her guilt, which she 
lacked her sister's audacity to deny firmly at 
once ; though, on recollecting that the name 
of her accomplice could not be gathered 
from the letter, she attempted afterwards to 
assert her innocence, but in vain; for her 
husband left her, saying, * that he was now 
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sure of her infidelity, and should take means 
to prove and punish it/ Some precautions 
were taken to prevent her leaving the house, 
or having communication with any one from 
without ; but she eluded them, and fled at 
midnight to me. 

'* She now threw herself on my mercy, my 
honour, my love, for which she had sacrificed 
everything. She was indeed irretrievably 
lost, for I knew too well that her husband, 
once convinced of his dishonour, would 
shortly find the proofs he required. How 
could I then refuse protection to a wo- 
man of whose disgrace I was the instru- 
ment ? 

" Yet," continued Darrell, " (I know not 
whether I gain or lose in yoiu* eyes by the 
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confession), I hesitated, and sorely; for, to 
give up the bliss within my grasp, the tie 
that promised me long years of happiness, 
for one who now inspired me with no ten- 
derer feeling than that of a somewhat con- 
temptuous pity, for one whose own cxxjuetry 
had originally excited me to the game in 
which she so easily became a partner, to give 
up all this, was a sacrifice to honour and to 
compassion before which I recoiled ; but with 
the victim of my sin and folly at my feet, 
what could I do ? True, I had made her 
no promises — true, she was so l%ht by 
nature, and so ill-disciplined by education, 
that I might fairly calculate that, had I not 
been at hand to shake the fruit from the 
tree, another would have done so instead; 
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but these considerations did not alter the fact 
that she had through me lost her reputation, 
her position, her home. If I had feeling or 
sense of honour, I was bound to replace the 
last ; since to restore the rest was beyond my 
power. 

" She perceived the struggle in my mind, 
though she was far from guessing its extent 
or cause ] and exclaimed in desperation that 
as I had ceased to love her, and she had 
neither parents living nor friend with whom 
she could take- refuge, she should seek that 
which was alon6 open to a deceived and 
deserted woman. I stopped her as she 
was rushing to the door, for I was well 
aware she spoke truth in saying she had 
no friend who could avail her, and her 
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oonfes!'' ^ ^ *i^ ^^ ^'^^ pi*^ 

l^P ^njre ruinous than their enmity. 

fi -' .'^er that she was not deserted, 

^ her all the promises I have 

^e paused, and drooped his head, as if the 

^rt of relating his history had bereft him 

alike of bodily and mental strength, while 

Alice said, in a tone scarcely above a whisper, 

but audible and distinct : 

" You would have heaped sin on sin had 
you done otherwise." 

On hearing these words, Darrell started 
and exclaimed : 

" It is something to have that from your 
lips — something to know that the life-long 
sacrifice was in your sight needful ; for 
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there have been times when sophisticating 
doubts have even robbed nle of such con- 
solation as I could gain from the thought 
of its necessity; though tiU this hour I have 
never sought to palliate my conduct at the 
expense of the woman whom I have made 
my wife, save that, once only, when I 
thought myself dying, I poiured out my 
whole sold to my mother. She gave me 
sympathy rather according to the measure 
of her love than of my deserving; for 
bitter was the disappointment and humilia- 
tion I had wrought her ! But she told me 
(you and my mother, Alice, have now said 
the same thing) that having erred as I had 
done, I should have erred more shamefully 
in leaving my fellow-sinner to suffer alone ; 
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and she confirmed me in my intention of 
marrying Lady Enuly as soon as it was 
possible ; cruelly as she felt both for herself 
and for me, the compulsory choice into 
which my vices had led me, and deeply 
as she grieved at the thought of how 
nearly I had regained the hand of which 
I had once before deprived myself— the 
hand of her whom she would have 
chosen for me out of the whole world. 

" I have told you how all this befel ; but 
I could not, were I to speak till the day 
of doom, tell you what I endured. Twice 
I was on the point of ridding myself of 
the burden of my life. 

" At the moment of flight — flight 
from what I loved, with what I des- 
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pised — I stifled reflection in the hurry of 
departure; but when at noon on the 
foflowing day, just after we had landed 
in France, I heard the hour strike when 
I should have been setting off to claim you 
as my own, desperation seized me. In 
a moment more my sorrows in this 
world would have ended; but my com- 
panion, terrified at one instant of lone- 
liness, followed me; and her presence 
hindered the rash act from which the 
sense ^ of the entire desolation in which I 
should have left her, would yet not have 
withheld me. 

" Afterwards, when the time came for the 
fulfilment of my promise, and the sealing 
of my utter and life-long renouncement of 

M 2 
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you, I experienced a shuddering abhorrence 
of the obligation I had laid on myself; and 
that overwhelming desire of being delivered 
from my wretchedness at whatever cost, 
came over me anew. I thought for a 
moment that I might be pardoned if, after 
having legally endowed the mother of my 
\mbom child with my name and worldly 
goods, I put a period to my hated existence. 
But my mother, who by some inscrutable 
means appeared to guess what was passing 
within me, reproved my weakness, com- 
manding me to live for the duties I had 
to perform, and to make the best of the 
unhonoured union I had agreed to enter 
into. 

" I sometimes think," he continued, after 
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a momentary pause, "that the far deeper 
feelmg I have for Charly than for my other 
chUdren, springs in part from recoUection 
of the struggle I underwent, in forcing 
myself to the timely accomplishment of 
the sacrifice, which secured to him those 
rights of which he must else have 
been deprived. For one would willingly 
persuade one's self that a being for whom 
one has even in fancy renounced the 
last ray of one's dearest hope, is worth his 
price. 

" I have endeavoured to obey my mother's 
last commands. I have never voluntarily let 
my wife suspect the repugnance with which 
I made her such ; and I have tried in all 
things to act up to my promise of sparing 
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no pains to make reparation for what she 
on her part considered herself to have 
sacrificed. But it is hateful to spend one's 
life in vainly trying to elevate what is in- 
herently base; it is grievous to stand for 
ever on one's guard lest one's children 
should be perverted by the example con- 
stantly set before them. 

" I am pitied, I believe, for having chosen 
to share my wife's banishment from the 
society of her equals ; but if that were all 
the evil I suffered, I should count myself 
a happy man. I suppose I ought to be 
thankful for not being repaid in kind for 
the dishonour I laid on her first husband. 
But, without any such misfortune, his is a 
miserable lot, who, having known the better, 
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has taken the worse ; and who finds within 
his household neither congenial feeling, nor 
elevated principles, nor steadiness of mind, 
nor that amount of warm and tender aflfec- 
tion which bestows contentment and patience 
under far less favourable worldly circum- 

stances than ours. 

"And now I. have told you all — let 
me hear, Alice — not that you forgive 
me — for you had no loss in such a 
one as I — ^but that you no longer believe 
me to be that foulest of things, a wilful 
deceiver \" 

"I do forgive — I do believe — ^if the 
word will not offend, I pity you from 
my very soul," replied Alice. " But now I 
have done you this full justice, I beseech 
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you, for my sake as weQ as your own, to 
repair in a more tranquillized spirit, to your 
home." 

I have none !" interrupted DarrelL 
No! but you were surely returning to 
it — ^where are you now going ?" 

" That is more than I can tell ; wherever 
a banished man can go/' replied he, with a 
bitter laugh. 

" Good God !" cried Alice in terror, " I 
was not mistaken! something dreadful has 
happened, and I must know it ! tell me 
what it is !" 

Darrefl's face quivered convulsively as she 
fixed her eyes on him ; but by a strong 
effort he composed it in a degree, and 
said: 
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" I had thought to spare you and myself 
the horror, but," (and he sunk his voice to 
the lowest audible pitch,) "an hour ago I 
was in the little wood expecting Charly, 

« 

who was coming to see me fire my pistols 
at that target the Thornton boys have set 
up there. I heard footsteps, but instead of 
the child it proved to be Horace Ferrers, 
come straight from London to say his 
creditors had found him out, and he must 
have money to save him from prison. I 
bad none to give him. He wanted me to 
get it out of my uncle. I refused — he grew 
angry — ^he spoke of you — (it was from him 
I learnt you were here.) Then he said he 
had a claim upon me — that I had donehim 
ill offices. I bid him be silent ; he persisted ; 
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he said even more — uttered worse slander. 
But when in his rage he boasted of having 
cast like insults on you, I lost patience, and 
I struck him; he seized one of the pistols 
which lay beside us, saying ' he would have 
satisfaction then and there, not wait for 
meddling friends to hinder us.' I was but 
too ready to follow his example, we both 
fired — and he fell." 

Alice uttered a faint scream at these 
words, and half rose from her seat, but 
sank back on it with a look of dread an(J 
abhorrence. 

"You see," continued Darrell, "that I 
have no home ; for how ^ can I knock at 
his sister's door with his blood on my 
hand ?" 
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" Make haste ! go ! escape for your life, 
Arthur !" cried Alice, vehemently ; for her 
horror of bloodshed was now swallowed up 
in fear for his sdety. 

"I care not for the life that is to be 
passed far from you," answered he, with a 
sort of reckless calm, " but, I am safe for a 
time. I could see that the labourers whom 
I told where he lay and whither to carry 
him, (he was still breathing when I left the 
wood,) fancied the catastrophe was accidental, 
and it will not be immediately know that 
it was otherwise/' - 

" He breathes !" exclaimed Alice, " then 
he may recover ! and then — " 

"I may not be for life a blood-stained 
exile," interrupted Darrell. " But I may 
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be so, and therefore I came to see you for 
the last time." 

" God forgive you ! God guide and 
strengthen you in so much misery !" cried 
Alice, weeping aloud. " But we know not 
what may be passing ; there are worse things 
than exile. You may be tracked. Oh, save 
yourself, dear Arthur !" 

" I will — ^I have not come here for 
nothing ! You have beUeved, and forgiven, 
and pitied me; and I obey you — I depart. 
But grant me, oh, dearest Alice ! a few 
moments more. All this time has been 
spent in a troubled tale, in a horrible 
announcement. Walk with me as far as 
your gate, this last, last time !" 

He led her unresistingly out of the flower- 
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garden, and they walked on without speak- 
ing under tall trees, whose boughs, yield- 
ing a thick shade in summer, were now 
but thinly clothed with reddening leaves. 
When they reached the end of this walk, 
Darrell said: 

"This is peace; but for how long?" 
and turned back again with his companion, 
whose , tears flowed silently. After having 
proceeded a few steps he again broke silence, 
and said, pressing her hand within both his, 
" Alice, do you see how the dead leaves fall 
round us? Do you hear how the wind 
whistles in the bare branches? It was 
just such a day, in just such a walk as 
this, at Farnden, not quite ten years 
ago, when you promised to be mine, and 
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mine oidy ; when you plighted your taiih 
to me." 

" Why remind me of that ?*' said Alice, 
faintly struggling to free her hand. 

"Because, though I twice lost you by 
my own fault — though I kept not the vow 
I made — ^yet I feel, I know in my soul, 
that it was the only truly binding one that 
ever passed my lips. What have eithar 
you, or I, found in the whole world worth 
the love we bore each other ? Why should 
I be held bound by the legal, but unblessed 
tie, with which, urged by mere worjdly 
honour, and weak pity, I chained myself to 
an adulteress ? to whom, if I would, I cannot 
now return ? You, Alice, are free, un- 
fettered, never will you find the man who 
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loves you as I love you — come with me, 
my dearest, my truest, my unstained bride — 
and let us fulfil our vows of youth in a 
^ar distant land, where we shall be all in 
all to each other !" 

As he spoke he clasped her in his arms ; 
she closed her eyes, and seemed to have 
momentarily lost the power of speech and 
motion; but as he concluded, she looked 
in his face without attempting to loose her- 
self from his grasp, and stammered out the 
words : 

" Arthur, if ever you loved me — if 
ever you loved my brothers — ^let go yoiu* 
hold! leave me at least to sinless sor- 
row !" 

Her beseeching look penetrated him even 
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more than her words ; he relaxed the dose 
embrace in which she trembled; and no 
sooner had he done so, than she broke 
from his arms, and flew like an arrow into 
the house, whither he ventured not to follow 
her, though he advanced from under the 
covert of the trees, restlessly treading the 
turf before the entrance. He could not bear 
to qmt the spot without pardon — ^but he 
dared not go to seek that pardon. His 
whole life flitted before him in the space 
of a few seconds (as it is said to do before 
the mental vision of a drowning man)- 
he lived it again from his earliest years 
up to that very moment — his thoughts re- 
curred to the scene of strife and blood in 
which he had that morning been an actor. 
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Had he, or had he not to answer for a 
life, which, however worthless, was yet a 
life ? whose sudden and violent ending was 
only the more frightful from its owner's 
reckless levity ! Each detail of the quarrel 
rose rapidly to his mind. What was it 
that had so transported him heyond all 
bounds of reason as to make him deal 
the blow which had led to such fatal results ? 
Not Ferrers' demands for money, nor his 
impudent request that Darrell should deceive 
his unde to obtain it for him ; not his 
abuse for what he termed the hindrance 
of his plans ; nor yet the coarse phrase 
in which he taxed him with his motives. 
It was his foul interpretation of Alice 
Wentworth's looks and words ; his shame- 
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leas vnmi of fasmng dvcd gnre tcdI to 
Ik liaftfi£d so^pciQos Id her iroj fiue. This 
k w», wbidL lad waked soEh fiajmhim; 
kiiese woe tiii& wiad^ windk had bairied 
lum iMbQ a deed of wifcmiy 

Honce Feneis iad paid a heavy 
peoakj lor ids aqiasiaBs oa Alice; 
wUe lie — ikti nM&alQr of her inno- 
cenoe — bad mm- done kk besi to de^ 
slniy die nrtae windk iiitt odier had ooiy 
cahmmialed. Far what punKhmfnt was 
he DOW lesared? lor what doom hoe 
and hereafter? 

He knew ml how hmg he remained 
pacing die hww m agqnks of doubt and 
uiK»t>mtT; «ha addeo^ oa fifting bis 
cjts firom die graund, he saw Afioe i^ain 
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before bim, witb cheeks and lips so utterly 
colourless that she might have passed for 
the ghost of herself. He covered his 
face with his hands ; but withdrew them 
as she began to speak. 

"Arthur," said she, in a firm tone, "it 
is needful that you depart. I say it not 
in anger; for I am willing to believe the 
events of this day have deprived you of 
all power over yourself; else you would 
never have said the words of which I see 
you now repent so bitterly. There is a 
horse saddled for you in the court-yard ; 
if you heed my words and my wishes, you 
will ride as hard as you can to the 
station, where you will leave him; I will 
walk with you so far," and she led the 
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way, Darrell following rather than accom- 
panying her. 

" I win obey you," said he, " and I 
thank you for your goodness ; but I fear 
even so much as to ask for pardon." 

" It is given," said she, " on one condi- 
tion." 

" Name it !" he exclaimed. 

" The condition is," replied Alice, as she 
walked on with averted face, " that you 
give your word — your most solemn pro- 
mise, never— be your fate what it may 
— ^to seek to see me again. I am com- 
pelled for both our sakes to exact it," 
and her voice trembled, and a passing 
flush coloured her cheek as she uttered 
hese words. 
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Darrell stood still, gazing on Alice with 
sorrowful earnestness. 

" I would do much," said he, " to be 
forgiven this, my heaviest offence of all ; 
for unintended, undeliberate as it was, I 
yet hold it such. But this is a hard con- 
dition — one to which I know not if I can 
pledge myself." 

" Then neither can I forgive," replied she, 
turning from him. 

" Alice, I accept — I have accepted it." 

" And you promise ?" 

** As I hope for forgiveness from Heaven, 
as well as from you, I will never seek to 
see your face again. Are you satisfied, 
Alice ?" 

"Keep that vow better than that you 
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made me in our days jof youth, apd I will 
not only forgive you from my soul, but I 
promise you — (and I have never broken the 
faith I plighted !) that, since I may 
not be yours, I will at least never be 
another's." 

" AUce, I have done you evil — would have 
done you greater ; make no sacrifice for one 
who cannot repay it." 

"My purpose implies no sacrifice," was 
her answer. 

They had now reached the court-yard ; the 
horse stood ready, and Darrell mounted ; but 
Alice walked on beside him towards the 
north gate. 

" I must depart," ejaculated he ; " it is 
needful — it is your pleasure. But whither 
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I am to wander when I have crossed the sea* 
and put my worthless life in safety, I verily 
know not." 

" Obey me a little farther," said 
Alice. " Gro straight to the Bramstones 
at Boulogne; this letter of Sophy's," she 
gave it him as she spoke, "tells you 
their address, and I will see that you 
and they shall have tidings of the life or 
death of that wretched man. I trust 
they may prove better than you think 
for ! Will you comply with this my last 
wish r 

" I will," replied he, " and I feel your 
kindness, though I know what the tidings 

wiU be." 

"You do not — you cannot," said Alice. 
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" But here is the gate, and hence you must 

go- 

" Then the last minute is come ! But," 

added he, as he bent his head down to 

her, "it is vow for vow! and I know no 

other will ever have even this much from 

you 

He kissed her lips, then galloped oflf 

at speed, and disappeared in a moment. 



!" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

When Alice had lost sight of Arthur 
DarreD, «he turned back towards the house 
instinctively, but with little sense of whither 
she was going. A bewildering mixture of 
grief and terror overwhehned her, exhausted 
as she was by the violent effort she had 
made to sustain her outward calm. There 
was a feeling within her as though she had 
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write," the man added, " she had been so 
shocked by Mr. Ferrers' accident." 

From these words, as well as from other 
expressions he used, Alice gathered that 
Ferrers was certainly alive, and had been 
carried to Darrell Place ; and moreover that 
no suspicions had as yet arisen as to the 
manner in which he had received his woimd. 
She determined to comply at once with her 
cousin's request, and her orders were given 
immediately. The carriage was ready ahnost 
as soon as she was, and before many minutes 
had elapsed she found herself on the road 
to her uncle's house, without having yet 
breathed from the tumultuous emotions 
which shook her soul, and paralyzed by a 
stunning dread of what might yet follow. 
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I9ie fidt stifled by die cfaokii^ 
wfaicii seized her, her head seemed t^faliened, 
her heart beat videotfy, and die tfaoi^it fior 
a moment that die end of all eaithfy s o t ic ms 
was coming sooner than she tiioiight or 
hoped for. But it was not so. A flood of 
tears burst forth, wbidi, as it were» broke 
the chain that bound her; she wept ume^ 
strainedly, and wa& Uien better aUe, even in 
the midst of sobs and lamentations, to con- 
sider how she could best bear horself as 
regarded Arthur's safety, at Darrell Place, 
which she was now fast approaching. She 
resolved to volunteer no information; nor 
was she on her arrival shaken in her purpose ; 
for her uncle, who looked greatly discon- 
certed, as well as shocked, spoke very little 
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to her that day ; and Mary Thornton, m the 
midst of the terror and agitation which still 
affected her, told her a tale " of Mr. Ferrers' 
arrival that morning-of his Mowing Arthur 
to the wood where the targets were^ — of his 
* providential * refusal to let Charly go with 
him — of the pistol-shot she had heard 
without any alarm," which, disjointed 
as it was, showed sucU thorough absence 
of all suspicion, such conviction that 
the whole had occurred accidentally, that 
silence appeared to Alice the best and 
safest course. 

Mrs. Thornton much lamented Arthur's 
absence, ^^ as it would have been more natural 
for him to communicate with any of the 
Ferrers' family who were in England ;" and 
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concluded by expressing her belief ^ that he 
had gone to London to secure the advice of 
a certain Mr. Worsley, whose talents and 
skill had been the subject of conversation 
onljr the evening before." 

She then explained to Alice her reason 
for begging her to come over. " Her own 
children were already gone to Mrs. Fielding, 
who had kindly vcilunteered to receive them, 
that the quiet of the house might be as un- 
broken as possible ; *^ but she did not know/' 
she said, "how to dispose of Charly, and 
yet, in the state his uncle was in, it seemed 
desirable to remove the child. Would she, 
for the present moment at least, take charge 
of him r 

She consented with strangely mingled 
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feelings, the outward tokens of which did 
not escape Mrs. Thornton; who, however, 
laid them to a far different cause from that 
which truly prompted them. Alice then 
employed the few minutes required by pre- 
parations for the little boy's change of abode, 
in writing a line to her cousin Sophy, which 
conveyed to Boulogne the intelligence she 
had obtained at Darrell Place ; namely, that 
Ferrers' wound, though severe and dan- 
gerous, was not supposed by Mr. Hay- 
ward, who had examined it, to be necessarily 
mortal. 

Having thus fulfilled her engagement to 
send " tidings of life or death," she bid a 
hasty farewell to her cousin Mary, and got 
into the carriage with Charly, who seemed 
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too modi scared and mazed bj Ae 
sort of mjrsterioos bmlle goii^ on arouDd 
bun, to make any demonstrations erf* plea- 
sure on going to stay wiA ''dear Aunt 
Alice.'^ 

He stood looking out of the carriage win- 
dow without saying a word; Miss Went- 
worth's arm was round him ; but she did not 
trust herself to bestow on him any farth^ 
notice or caresses, till, on his turning to her 
and inquiring '^ whether papa would come 
back that night?" tears streamed over her 
cheeks, and clasping him to her bosom, she 
kissed him again and again with more 
passionate tenderness than she had ever 
yet lavished on him, while she explained 
^'that his papa would not return for 
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some days — might be a long time away, 

but that she would take care of him at 

Cranfield." 

Charly gazed at her with an expression 

which partook of fear as well as surprize, 

while he exclaimed in wonder : 
" Aunt Alice ! you are crying !" 
It was useless to deny it ; and she replied 

mildly : 

" Yes, Charly ; grown-up people cry 
sometimes, as well as little children, only 
not for the same things — but I have done 



now." 



" Grown-up people do not cry because 
they are naughty," said Charly. 

" Not often," answered Alice. " They 
cry sometimes because they are sorry." 
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and the caresses whch more than once 
threatened to call them forth irresistibly. 
But when his bed-time came, and he had 
departed, saying, " that he should take care 
of her, till his papa came to fetch him," 
with the necessity, she lost the power of 
self-command, and lifting her clasped hands 
she ejaculated, almost audibly, "Oh, that 
I could know — Oh, that it could be revealed 
to me, at the price of what pain or terror 
soever, that his father is safe; has crossed 
the sea ; is on it even !" 

The day, which had been unusually mild, 
was followed by a tempestuous night; 
and the blasts drove the rain loudly upon 
the window-panes. Alice shivered as she 
sat by the warm and blazing hearth ; while 

o 2 
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every image of desolation and horror crowded 
before her, as encircling the fugitive, 
whose flight and sorrows she might not 
share. 

It would be vain to describe the*succession 
of thoughts, which at once tortured and 
prolonged her waking hours that night, 
or the dreams which terrified her during 
the short intervals of sleep which could 
hardly be said to afford her rest. 

She rose early; and considered long and 
deeply whether it would or would not 
now be wisest to enlighten her unde as 
to the main fact of what had really hap- 
pened. 

Charly's prattle interrupted, if it did 
not stop, these reflections during breakfast; 
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but they had not yet brought her to any 
decision, when to her great surprize her uncle 
was announced. 

He entered the room with a countenance 
even more serious than he had worn the day 
before, and begged her to send Charly away. 
She obeyed with a sinking heart; for she 
feared that his request was only a preli- 
minary to the communication of the worst 
tidings, and seizing Mr. Darrell's hand, 
she exclaimed, the moment the child was 
gone: 

" Tell me quickly, uncle, is Horace Ferrers 
dead ?" 

"No! Alice, no!" said Mr. Darrell, 
disengaging his hand from her's; but still 
looking at her with a gravity almost amount- 
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bound to investigate — to investigate my- 
self." 

He paused for a few moments, during 
which his niece sat in speechless dread; 
and then, fixing his eyes on her, he 
asked abruptly, "when she last saw 
Arthur ?" 

This home question, suddenly put, so 

terrified and bewildered her that she literally * 
lost her breath, and wrung her hands in 
agony while panting to recover it. 

"What makes me ask," said her unde, 
gazing at her with increased amazement, 
"is, that it was known yesterday to my 
servants, through yours, that he was here 
about the middle of the day; and that he 
rode ypur black horse, Selim, to the Wingate 
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sta ion, in time to be off bjr two o^dock 
to London; whither they soj^xKcd he had 
gone to seek additional assistance for 
Ferrers; but we have had no tidings of him 
since, and what is more singular, you, Alice, 
said nothing dther to Mary or me yes- 
terday of having seen him; so I hardly 
believed James when he told me of it 
this morning. I wish to know what 
actually passed, and why you said nothing 

of it r 

While these words were being spoken, 
Alice recovered her speech, and her powers 
of reflection, which told her that it was well 
her uncle's question should relieve her from 
all doubt, should oblige her to intrust 
Arthur's safety to him ; and she therefore 
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replied, slowly, indeed, but with a steady 
voice : 

"That it was true she saw Arthur, the 
day before; true, also, that she had been 
purposely silent on the subject. She knew, 
her uncle would never say or do anything 
that might put his nephew in peril; but 
thought that the longer he could remain 
in ignorance the better it was,* for him, for 
every one." 

"That is a thorough woman's notion! 
not like your usual sense, Alice," said her 
uncle, sharply. "Then," continued he, 
"what has it been? Hayward hinted 
yesterday that he could not understand 
Ferrers having given himself such a wound 
by any sort of awkwardness or accident; 
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with his profligacy, now with his violence. 
If anything happen to Ferrers — ay, or 
even without that — ^it may go hard with 
him." 

" Knowing how much was to be feared," 
said Alice, "I made him promise to go 
straight to the Bramstones at Boulogne, and 
stay there till he learnt how it went with Mr. 
Ferrers. I considered what he ought to do, 
as I saw he was past taking thought for 
himself." 

" I can believe it," said her uncle ; " to 
give him his due, I suppose the situation 
was new to him. But what brought him 
here?" 

"It would be hard to say," replied his 
niece, faintly. 
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my own name, I don't want to see my 
nephew hanged or outlawed, let his deserts 
be what they may. So I trust we shall be 
able to keep things quiet, though we should 
have a better chance had I known all at 
once." 

" I made a great mistake," said Alice, in 
a subdued tone, " God grant I may not 
have to repent of it for ever!" added she 
earnestly. 

Mr. Darrell cast a searching look on his 
niece (who appeared for the moment 
unconscious of his presence), but he rose 
without addressing her, and began walking 
up and down the room, seeming to muse 
aloud. 

"It is strange too," observed he, "and 
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not like anything we have ever known of 
Arthur to quarrel with that fellow because 
he asked him for money, which, I have no 
doubt, he had done a score of times before, 
and (lately at least) got the same answer. 
So, Ferrers had been to London ?" inquired 
he of Alice. 

She replied that he had. 

" Then," continued the old gentleman, 
still speaking half to himself, "as he was 
in such pressing want of money immediately 
after, I suppose I may conjecture what sort 
of success he had had to reward him for 
his journey thither." 

" Indeed, uncle," answered Alice, " you 
may very easily; I said nothing to Mary 
on that subject yesterday. But really 
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she need not have alarmed herself as she 
did." 

" Of that I am now perfectly satisfied," 
said Mr. Darrell, " I wish I had always been 
so, and not let myself be swayed even for 
a second by the repetition of gossiping non- 
sense which never tells the right tale of what 
is to be told. But this business of Arthur's 
is a terrible one, and makes a very ugly 
story, turn it which way you will. What 
possessed me ever to ask him over to 
England? just out of a foolish feeling of 
old regard, and a deluded idea that he had 
reformed — improved — as if any real im- 
provement was to be dreamt . of in 
one who had once degraded himself so 
far! That marriage of his has been a 
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shame and a misery to all his connec- 
tions !" , 

" It has brought most misery on himself!" 
exclaimed Alice, sorrowfully. 

" It is fit it should," said her unde : 
" if ever there was an abandoned set, it is 
those Ferrers's. But it is an ill-wind that 
blows nobody good ; and I am thankful 
that Alfred, who is about the worst of the 
gang, is (for some sufficient reason of course) 
not to be found just now^ — unable to be 
made use of in any way by busybodies, or 
folks who think it their duty to make a 
fuss; for the thing might be taken up so 
as to give us a world of trouble. Lord 
Northleigh, from what I hear, is not likely 
to let himself be put forward in a hurry, 
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unless I were to turn his brother out to die 
in a ditch; for he has no wish to be en- 
cumbered with him. I never thought to 
care whether a Ferrers lived or died; but 
I hope to God this fellow will get over it, 
and nothing shall be wanting that I can 
do, or can have done for him, as far as 
that goes. You will come and see 
Mary to-morrow, Alice, I dare say. I 
shall tell her nothing of all this as yet : 
she is far too nervous to bear it, or 
to keep counsel. But I have said now 
what I came to say ; and you can have 
Charly into the room again when you 
like, though why you should be troubled 
with him here I do not know," said 
the old gentleman, resuming in silence 
VOL. in. • p 
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the quarter-deck exercise in which he had 
paused. 

He put together mudi that he had 
observed and learnt during the last half- 
hour — compared it with several past oc- 
currences, which, trifling in themselves, 
and unnoticed at the time, now returned 
to his memory ; and impressions were 
thence formed in his mind, vague indeed, 
and confused, but only the more irritating 
to him from his resolution neither to in- 
vestigate their grounds, nor to give vent 
to his suspicions. He looked discomposed 
and angry, took leave shortly, and said as 
he was going : 

" My plan is to drive round by Woodham, 
where I shall go in and ask myself for our 
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second post letters; and then I mean to 
give out that Arthur is unexpectedly 
detained ; he may presently, you know, 
be as unexpectedly obliged to go abroad. 
This is the best expedient I can hit on 
at present; so good-bye! You can keep 
the boy if you choose, only — remember ! 
if he gets spoilt on all hands, as he bids 
fair to be, it will be his ruin, as it was his 
father's before him." 

He departed, and Alice remained in a 
state of mind, if possible more disturbed 
than before his visit, though she fully relied 
on his sparing nothing to ensure his nephew's 
safety, with which (even supposing all at- 
tachment to be extinguished) the honour 
of his family was in his eyes bound up. 

p 2 
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She had made do reply to her uncle's stric- 
tures on Arthur Darrell; she knew too 
well that they were (m appearance at least) 
amply grounded; but now, in his depth 
of misfortune, he appeared to her anew 
as the lover of her youth, capable of 
generosity and self-sacrifice in the midst 
of his vices, unstdned by any act of 
meanness, and faithful in soul to herself 
through all. This man, so dear to her 
from her earliest days, might be for life a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, cut off 
from all ties, uncared for, unconsoled. 
What woidd she not give to share his 
exile? — to soften his doom? All she 
had, save honour and virtue ! 

"That was a long and bitter sorrow," 
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said she to herself, " which I knew in 
those days, when it was mingled with 
anger and contempt ; when I thought 
Arthur &lse and treacherous; but this 
is a far different — a more consuming 
grief. Night and day the thought besets 
me — the eager longing to be with him, 
wherever he may be. I know this is 
unlawful — sinful; I pray to be pardoned 
for it — ^to be healed from it ; I know that 
it is through his own grievous fault that 
we are parted — that the woman to whom 
we have both been sacrificed could have 
had no power over him — no claim upon 
him, had he been a less sworn servant of 
his senses and his vanity; I know, too, 
that he ought to have checked the slander 
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cast upon me without violeDoe — ought to 
ha^e oonadered that mv fune did not 
live in Horace Ferrers' report; yet» when 
I beheld him, Uood-stained, consdenoe- 
strid^en, homdess, through and by love 
of me, could I pass judgment <m him? 
No ! for be he what he may, he is no 
deceivCT, nor need I blush to have loved 
him— no ! and I repent not of the vow 
I made him yesterday ; for if he be spared, 
its observance shall afford him life-long 
proof that his heart has been devoted to 
no thankless idol !" 

Her meditation was interrupted by Charly, 
who now entered the room and ran up to 
her, saying : 

" Mayn't I stay with you now ?" 
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She took him on her knee, overwhelming 
him with caresses, and asking him with 
almost childish eagerness, " If he loved her?" 
The little boy answered her with kisses, in 
the midst of which he whispered a petition 
" to be taken to feed the birds." Alice con- 
sented, and led him away to the aviary; 
but after he had fully enjoyed himself there, 
unable as she was to fix her mind on any 
occupation, she wandered restlessly from 
room to room, still holding the child by the 
hand, tiU from sheer fatigue she sat down 

on a sofa, and threw herself back on the 
cushions, while her Ktde companion, cUmbing 

up beside her, related, for the twentieth time, 
a story which had in some way excited his 
imagination. 
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To the sound of this oft-told tale, and in 
consequence of the little repose the night had 
afforded her, she fell asleep for a while, and 
on waking found Charly nestling dose to 
her, but wide awake, and watching her 
with a look in which curiosity and affection 
were blended. 

" Poor Aunt Alice !" said he, laughing. 
" You have been asleep ! like our baby at 
home, that goes to bed in the day-time ; but 
I lay quite still, for I would not wake 
you." 

"You are my dear good Charly !" cried 
she, struggling to repress her tears. "But 
I must not spoil you, as they say I 
do ; so bring * Little Willie * to read to 
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Charly obeyed ; and Miss Wentworth 
listened, or seemed to listen, till it was time 
for his noon-day walk. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



After three more days of suspense, 
Alice Wentworth received a letter fixim 
Boulogne, which relieved her from a part 
at least of the terrors that ceaselessly 
haunted her, by informing her of Arthur 
Darrell's arrival; but Mrs. Bramstone's 
account, hurried though it was, presented 
such a picture of a man, distracted with 
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grief and remorse, and horror-struck at 
himself and his own actions, as to afford 
her no further consolation than the know- 
ledge that he had (reluctantly indeed) con- 
sented to remain with his friend for the 
present. Horace Ferrers' state in the 
meantime continued doubtful ; but, after 
the lapse of a week, strong hopes began 
to be entertained of his recovery, and, 
at the end of a fortnight, it was evident 
that his restoration to health might be 
confidently expected. Mr. Darrell and 
Mr. Hayward took their measures so weD, 
that rumours of the true nature of what 
had passed scarcely began to be whispered 
before he was already convalescent, and 
in a situation to be made sensible that 
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it was for his interest to keep his own 
and his brother-in-law's counsd. Of this 
he was persuaded by the means of con- 
viction to which he was most open; that 
is, he was given to understand that, on 
condition of his silence, and of his return- 
ing without delay to the continent, Mr. 
Darrell would discharge the more pressing 
of his debts. He agreed at once to the 
arrangement, and even allowed sponta- 
neously that he had been chiedy to blame 
in the quarrel. 

Alice Wentworth had learnt from Mrs. 
Bramstone that Arthur Darrell received 
with deep thankfulness the intelligence of 
his brother-in-law's probable recovery, and 
of bis own consequent freedom from blood- 
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guiltiness ; but she learnt^ at the same time 
that he refused "even to think of return- 
ing home/* On his first arrival, while 
pouring forth without reserve everything 
that was on his mind, he had declared that, 
" come what would, he could never see his 
wife again;" and Bramstone, who could 
scacely be surprised at anything uttered by 
a man so desperate, listened to his speech 
without answer or remark. But he wrote 
himself to Lady Emily with (Darrell*s know- 
ledge), and as if by his request, confessing 
just so much of what had happened as 
must in course of time have become known 
to her, and touching on her husband's ex- 
treme remorse and distress of mind, which 
rendered him incapable of addressing her 
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himself. He trusted that, on the receipt 
of Lady Emily's answer, things would in 
a manner, "right themselves." But it 
proved otherwise ; for though Horace 
Ferrers' ultimate recovery became every 
day more sure, and the tone of Lady 
Emily's answer gave Darrell every facility 
for writing to announce his intention of 
joining her, he declared anew to Bramstone 
that " since he had learnt that Alice's life 
had been blighted as well as his own, Lady 
Emily had become hateful to him, and he 
could never live with her again." His 
host reasoned with him vainly. He had 
no defined plan of life to propose, but 
talked wildly of giving up all he had to 
Lady Emily and the younger children, and 
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seeking his fortune elsewhere with Charly. 
The idleness of such projects was for ever 
demonstrated to him, but without making 
any direct reply, he continued to repeat 
obstinately, "that he neither could nor 
would return home again." 

Charly, meanwhile, remained at Cranfield 
for some weeks, in spite of Mr. Darrell's 
frequent observation, " that there was * no 
use' in his being left there any longer." 

Mrs. Thornton was unwilling to remove 
him, for her own sake at first, but after- 
wards because she saw that his presence 
was a consolation to Alice, whose unhap- 
piness she plainly perceived, though she 
misinterpreted its cause ; for, having once 
taken up the impression that she was not 
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absolutely indifferent to Horace Ferrers, 
many circumstances occurred to strengthen 
it. 

She attributed her having refused him 
to " an effort of principle," coupled with 
regard for the opinions of her family; 
and she ascribed the deep melancholy 
which preyed on her, to the pain that 
effort had cost her, as well as to anxiety 
for his safety. And it may be added that 
other persons in the neighbourhood drew 
the same conclusions. 

At length Mr. Darrell announced, with a 
degree of satisfaction which Mrs. Thornton 
could not precisely understand, that he found 
it would be in his power to send Charly 
to Boulogne under the care of a Mr. and 
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Mrs. Hammond, who engaged to deposit 
him there on their way to Paris; and 
accordmgly one evening, when it was 
akeady late, the child arrived at the Bram- 
stones, where he was received by his 
father with an eagerness of overflowing 
affection which touched his hostess, and 
inclined her to think more hopefully of the 
ftiture. 

Before many minutes had elapsed, how- 
ever, and before Charly had at all recovered 
from the scared feeling with which his 
sudden journey in the company of strangers 
had oppressed him, he was carried off to 
the nursery, where he was quickly un- 
dressed, and, in a few minutes more, fast 
asleep. 

VOL. in. Q 
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But the next momiiig after breakfiist he 
appeared with a letter in his hand, which he 
pres^ited raAer timidly to Mrs. Bramstone, 
saying: 

'' Aunt Alioe told me." 

Mrs. Bramstone thanked and caressed 
the child; but seeing his fether approach, 
she retreated hastily to her own room, 
opened the letter, and read as fol- 
lows : 



" My dear Sophy, 
" Yom* last letters have caused me a great 
addition of sorrow. That your guest should 
at first have felt great reluctance to return 
home could not surprize me; but I hoped 
that, even if that reluctance did not lessen, 
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sense of duty and Philip's influence would 
prevail over it. I reproach myself bitterly 
for having contributed to cause this dead- 
ness to the feeling of what is right ; or, at 
least, this inability to fulfil what he must 
know to be so. 

"For I am aware that the weakness I 
betrayed to him, must have tended to 
increase the over-vehement feeling which 
has for the present dried up all other 
affections, loosened all other ties. I shall 
never forgive myself that want of self- 
command, that yielding to what I ought not 
to have even felt, which has rendered his 
duty more painful to him ; for, if not happy 
in his household, I know he has hitherto 
been patient of its imperfections; and to 

Q 2 
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think he is nnaUe to be so now through 
my fault, is more than I can bear. Not only 
I cannot forgive mysd^ but I cannot hope 
to be fcNrgiyen, an error which produces 
su(^ lasting eriL If I tiioi^fat prayer or 
penance of mine could obtain him from on 
high, the %ht to see, the streogtii to fulfil, 
what he is called on to do and to suffer, 
the austmties ^ the strictest ascetic would 
fan sh<^ di those in which I would ^pend 
mv life. 

^^As it is^ I implove God's merqr for 
him, and for mysdC widKmt ceasing; and 
if I erer ei^y the semblance of peace 
here b^w, it cm but be irtien I hear he 
kiis trufy rescued himsdf by accepting the 
punishment hid on him» even as I strive 
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to accept that I have received for setting 
my affections too entirely, too adoringly on 
any earthly being. 1 know well, my dear 
Sophy, that no endeavour of yours or of 
your husband's will be wanting for this 
end; but I sorely fear a fresh poison 
penetrated his soul in that last day at 
Cranfield, darkening his imderstanding, and 
hardening his heart; and against such evil 
influence there is no human aid. Such as 
I am, and with such thoughts to contend 
with, I am soon to be utterly alone, for 
Charly, who will take you this, leaves me 
to-morrow. 

" God grant the sight of him may 
reveal more to his father than the wisest 
and kindest words can do, and make him 
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acknowledge that there is something else 
left for him in this world than to ^nd 
his life in fruifless regrets, in aimless 
wanderings! It is idle for me to con- 
tinue in this sixain, and I have no heart 
to speak of anything else; fyt, till I 
learn that Arthur has formed the reso- 
lution of returning to his home, I can 
know neither rest nor peace. Give a kiss 
to my dear little Charly, and helieve me 
ever 

** Your affectionate 

" Alice Wentworth." 



When Mrs. Bramstone had finished 
reading, she suddenly recollected that she 
had promised her eldest boy to take him 
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and Charly out for a walk, and that the 
children would be coming to fetch her in 
a moment. 

She was soon ready herself, and about 
to leave the room, when her husband 
came in, and she handed him Alice's 
letter, begging him at the same time to 
take care of it while she was out. On 
her return she asked for it, and was told, 
" she should have it directly — it was quite 
safe." 

" Where is it, Philip ? What have you 
done with it? You have not given it to 
Arthur ?" said she, with a look of terror. 

** I have, though," replied he. 

" Are you mad, Philip ?" exclaimed 
she. 
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"I hope not/' was his answer; "but I 
am a madman's keeper, I believe. I have 
wasted words in vain on Darrell to make 
him do what is right. Last night, after 
his boy's arrival, and again this very day, 
I have laid before him all that one would 
think might influence a man. I might as 
well have talked to a rock upon the beach ; 
and it struck me, as I was reading Alice's 
letter, that, though it was in some senses 
a queer engine to use, it was the only chance 
remaining ; and the cause is, Heaven knows, 
a sufficient oue, especially as that letter, in 
fact, tells no more of her feelings than he 
knows well enough already — so you must 
forgive me." 

"At all events it can't be helped now," 
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said his wife, in a tone of hopeless resig- 
nation; "but I never knew you do any- 
thing so unlike yourself." 

"That comes of having to do with 
such unmanageable people," replied he. 
"I suppose I ought to make allowances; 
but I do lose all patience when I see 
him giving way to everything like a wo- 
man." 

In the course of the morning, Darrell 
restored the letter tb his friend without 
word or comment. He scarcely spoke 
during the remainder of that day, or the 
whole of the next, and Bramstone sank 
nearly into despair; but on the foflowing 
afternoon, his guest informed him in few 
words that he had abready written to Lady 
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Emily, and intended to set off in three days 
for Nice. 

" Now if that woman will but have 
common sense/' said Bramstone, after 
communicating this intelligence to his wife, 
"and if that cursed rascal, Horace, do 
but hold his tongue, I see no reason why 
they should not get on as fairly as they ever 
did. I do not say that was much, but 
still they did get on as well as many — 
better than some people." 

After a stay of nearly a week, Charly 
bid adieu to bis new friends and his 
little companions, regretted by all, and 
especially by Mrs. Bramstone, with whom 
he had become a great favourite. At 
the moment of setting off, Darrell said 
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to his friend, as he shook hands with 
him : - 

"You may rely on it, I shall go through 
with everything so as to give her and myself 
a fair chance." 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Arthur Darrell's resolution to return 
home had been a victory over himself, but 
that victory was the result rather of feeling 
than of principle ; and, the eflFbrt once made, 
the journey once begun, he relapsed into 
that state of mind which was habitual to 
him, weakly yielding to every impulse, and 
feeding every vain regret. His aflfection 
for his child had been ever strong and 
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deep, but the circumstance of his having . 
become an object of interest to Alice 
Wentworth, and of his coming directly 
from under the charge of that beloved 
being, had increased that aflfection tenfold, 
and given it a more passionate character. 
Charly had always been listened to with 
interest, but now his father hung on every 
word he uttered ; for his talk, like that of 
aU children, was about himself; and to talk 
of himself was to talk of Cranfield and of 
her who had been his constant companion, 
and had ministered to all his litttle pleasures. 
"Aunt Alice," it is true, was only men- 
tioned incidentafly; but Darrell's imagina- 
tion could only too well supply the looks 
and words which every little event must 
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fasfe called forth, and he readied Nke in 
a fiame of mmd iB-eaknlated to endure 
the meetiiig he so madi dreaded. He 
got through it, however, better than m^ht 
hare been expected; for the painfol em- 
barrassment he coaU hj no effort conceal, 
appeared no more ^tan natural at first si^t 
of the woman whose brother^s life had been 
endangered by his hand. In writing to 
Lady Emify, after expressing de^ sorrow 
and self-reproach for his violent and in- 
temperate conduct, Darren had besought 
her to spare him and herself any allusion 
to the subject; but intreated her to show 
by look and manner that she f(»:gave him, 
and that she did justice to what he now 
felt 
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She did receive him with affection, and 
for some hours her husband cherished the 
hope that she would observe the spirit as 
well as the letter of his request. But he 
was mistaken; for before he slept, he was 
informed by Lady Emily, in a somewhat 
set phrase, "that it was not her intention 
to exact any account of the painful occiu'- 
rences of six weeks back: that, she knew, 
could only excite unpleasant feelings ; but 
she must endeavour to obtain a better un- 
derstanding of the cross accidents which 
had previously interfered so sadly with 
poor Horace's prospects." 

" I know of no partictdar accident," 
answered Darrell, " but he was a fool to 
go to England at all, as I told him before- 
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hand ; and he was a greater fool still to ven- 
ture into London, where he might be sure 
of not being left alone. The consequence 
was, he had to run for it; then he had 
recourse to me, and I — as you know — -but 
I have told you already how much I feel 
myself to blame." 

" It was not that I meant to ask about ; 
I did not want to discuss that point," replied 
Lady Emily. " What I want to understand 
is, how it was that, when everybody was 
s.« Horace' w„ • gobg U> be m^ried 
to Miss Wentworth, and when he was 
so much with her (I know all that from 
Captain Elliott), how was it that all those 
horrid duns of his would not wait till he 
was married ?" 
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" But he was not going to be married 
to her," said Darrell. 

"Well, that is the very thing," insisted 
Lady Emily. " How was that ? He meant 
to propose the very first opportimity, I 
know, and he was always with her, at her 
own house and at your uncle's too." 

"I have no doubt he intended it, but 
that does not alter the matter," observed 
Darrell. 

" But tell me though," continued she, 
"was Miss Wentworth staying at your 
uncle's ?" 

" Yes." 

" For any time ?" 

" A month — five weeks altogether," 
answered Darrell. 
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" Rve weeks while you were there !" 
exclaimed Lady Emily. ** And in all that 
time could not you do anything for poor 
Horace ?" 

" It never was my wish to do anything 
in that way for him," was th6 reply. 

" That is so unfriendly of you ! — so 
unkind !" said she angrily. " But is there 
no hope? or miist he, the moment he 
can stir, cross the water, and lose every 
chance ?" 

^^ He has no chance to lose," rejoined 
Darrell. ^^I see none for a man who has 
been flatly refused." 

" Refused !" cried Lady Emily, " refused ! 
are you sure of it ? And why ?" 

'^I am sure because I had it from his 
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own mouth ; and as to the ' why/ I suppose 
it was for the reason why people uusally 
are refused — that they do not please. I 
always told you, and him too, that he had 
no chance." 

"Arthur, you must have set her against 
him ! Now did you tell her that he played, 
or that story about — " 

"I scarcely ever mentioned him," inter- 
rupted Darrell, sharply : " I should not 
have presumed to interfere in her affairs 
one way or another; but she certainly 
did not get her impressions of him from 
me." 

" I see precisely how it was," said Lady 
Emily; "you did not exactly sit down to 
abuse him ; but whenever he was there, 
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you stood by looking as stiff and annoyed 
as you could, to show every one how much 
to be pitied you were for having such a 
brother-in-law !" 

Darrell heard in silence ; but after a pause 
the lady proceeded : 

"Well, it is you, or rather it is we all, 
that must suffer for your obstinacy. You 
cannot but expect — ^it is only natural that 
Horace, pushed out of all his chances in 
life as he has been, should come upon 
you more than ever in his difficulties ; and 
how will you like that ?" 

" Emily !" replied Darrell, in a tone of 
suppressed rage, "I will not repeat what 
I have said, because it is useless, when 
you are determined not to believe me. 
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But this I will tell you (and it is the 
last thing I shall say to-night), that I 
would rather you, and I, and the chil- 
dren should starve, than have been ac- 
cessory in the slightest degree to, a 

« 

marriage between Horace and Alice Went- 
worth." 

He kept his word, and spoke no more ; 
while his wife wept and bewailed herself 
as the most unhappy of women till late 
in the night, or rather, early in the morning. 
Next day the subject of Horace's disap- 
pointment was not renewed, and breakfast 
passed very fairly in conversation about 
indiflferent things, and with the (some- 
times rather equivocal) help of Charly, 
who displayed various little acquisitions 
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he had made during his stay in England ; 
accounting for many of them by say- 
ing: **Aunt Alice gave me this, or 
that." 

"Who is Aunt Alice?" asked his 
mother. 

"Oh! Aunt Alice!" said the child, 
looking at his father, " she lives at Cran- 
field." 

" He means Miss Wentworth," said 
Darrell. "Mrs. Thornton's children call 
her aunt, though strictly speaking they 
are cousins. Charly caught the habit from 
them, and Miss Wentworth was good- 
natured enough to let him go on with 
it." 

"Well, it was good-natured," observed 
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Lady Emily, smiling in a peculiar manner; 
" and it just shows me that, however 
things have t\u*ned, there must have been 
at one time a very fair chance for some 
people — you know how like his uncle that 
boy is! It cannot be helped now, but I 
must ever think some things very pro- 
voking — and some people too." 

Darrell took no notice whatever of 
this speech, but finished bis breakfast in 
silence. 

In the course of the morning, it so hap- 
pened that Lady Emily witnessed the un- 
packing of a portion of Charly's wardrobe, 
which had arrived, mixed indiscriminately 
with everything his father had left behind 
him at Darrell Place. As the child's clothes 
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were being collected, he himself thought 
fit to knd a helping hand; but on espy- 
ing his Other's dressing-case in the con- 
fused heap, he opened it, as was his 
wont, and taking out the miniature, said 
to his mother: 

« TTiat is Aunt Alice." 

'^ You are talking nonsense, Charly," 
said Lady Emily ; ^* and you are in the way 
besides." 

^' Yes ; it is Aunt Alice, when she has got 
her curls," persisted the child. 

His mother had seen the picture often- 
times; but having been once told carelessly 
^' that it was the copy of one which had 
been a good deal admired," she had never 
troubled herself farther about it. Now, how- 
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ever, she was surprised at her son's repeated 
assertion of its being " Aunt Alice," of her 
having "said so herself;" and though in- 
clined to believe there was nothing in it 
but a fancy or confusion of his babyish 
brain, she noticed the incident enough to 
resolve to ask 'its meaning next time she 
saw her husband. His reply to her ques- 
tion was evasive. " Oh, yes ; I believe 
Charly thought it like her." But some- 
thing in his air and look as he muttered 
these words^ struck his wife, and she repeated 
the question in its most direct form. 

"Whose picture is it? Whom does it 
represent ?" 

" Miss Wentworth," replied DarreU, with 
efiPbrt. 
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^ Yet jaa have had it all this while ! How 
did yoa come by it?" 

He was silrait for a few seconds; then 
fixing his eyes on Lady Emily, he said 
slowly and firmly: 

^^Ten years ago, when my engagement 
with Alice Wentworth was broken off, I 
was called on to restore the picture she 
had given me. I obeyed — but not till I had 
had it copied. The miniature you have 
seen is that copy." 

Great was Lady Emily's astonishment, but 
still greater was her anger, and she observed 
"that she was amused to find that he had 
done, or tried to do, the very thing he 
thought it such an iniquity in poor Horace 
to attempt." 
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Darrell sat before her motionless, and 
answered not a word; but she con- 
tinued : 

"Well, and what broke off this engage- 
ment of your's to *Aunt Alice,' whom no 
one else is to marry because you could not 
have her ? What was it ?'' 

"There is no use in lying," replied 
Darrell, sternly, " nor in going about the 
bush either at this time of day. One of her 
cousins spied out my intercourse with a 
French girl who had come after me from 
Paris — ^he told — and all was put an end to." 

" That was a stupid trick of yours !" 
exclaimed Lady Emily. 

"It wds stupid — you may say that!" 
echoed Darrell, with a bitter smile. 
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"It amazes me more than ever," con- 
tinued she, " how you can speak as you do 
of poor Horace, when, by your own account, 
you were just as bad/' 

"I was bad — as bad as you please," 
answered Darrell; "but there was one 
great diflference between Horace and me: 
. whereas he thinks of nothing but getting 
himself out of difficulties and into clover, 
/ loved Alice Wentworth, and was loved 
by her." 

" Indeed !" said Lady Emily, with a look 
of incredulous disdain, " the way you lost 
your good luck would hardly make one 
think it !" 

" So," said he, looking full at her, 
but still outwardly commanding his 
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passion, " you do not think it possible - a 
man should have anything to say to one 
woman, who flings herself at his head, 
while he loves another with heart and 
soul ?" 

" I am sure I do not know what is pos- 
sible or impossible for men — they are so 
heartless ! But if you and she had really 
loved each other, as you will have it, you 
would have made it up somehow by the 
time she was of age, and she would have 
forgiven your peccadillo." 

" Who tells you she did not ?" asked 
Darrell, now losing all self-control, and 
trembling with rage. " She did forgive 
me — yes! last May six years — ^you may 
look at me ! Last May six years she 
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and I were reconciled and happy; we 
were all but engaged on the 28th — on 
the 29 th, you know what had become 
of me." 

As he uttered these words, by which he 
in one moment lost the merit of six years 
and a half s forbearance^ Lady Emily, thus 
roughly informed of the sacrifice made to 
her, burst into tears and violent lamen- 
tations, in the course of which she pro- 
tested that, had she known he had loved 
another, she would have drowned or 
starved herself, sooner than sought his 
protection ; that she wished he had never 
returned home, as it was only to express 
bis hatred, and to load her with insults; 
and she concluded by advising him "to 
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go back to England, and to Miss Went- 
worth." 

" And so I should," said Darrell, " for 
there is little enough to keep me here 
except poor Charly ; but I cannot ; for, 
though some people may not believe it, 
there are such things as virtuous women. 
Alice Wentworth is one; and she exacted 
from me, as the price of pardon for rash 
words which burst from me at parting, a 
promise — a solemn vow, never to seek 
her again." 

"You have made many promises and 
solemn vows in your life,^' observed Lady 
Emily, scornfully. 

" I mean to keep this one," said he, and 
left the room. 
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He walked hastily out of the house, 
turning into the most lonely streets he 
could find; and there, when the extreme 
violence of his anger had in some measure 
subsided, his reflections were full of bitter- 
ness and self-reproach. His passion had 
led him beyond all bounds of generosity, 
of humanity, even; he was conscious of 
having made his situation twenty times 
worse since the morning; and the spoken 
words could not be recalled. He had 
taunted his wife with the sin he had shared 
with her; reproached her for costing him 
the happiness he would never have been 
called on to sacrifice had he himself been 
blameless. 

What could be more cruel? more un- 
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like anything of which he could have 
conceived himself capable? and for such 
utter want of generosity, he felt that her 
conduct, however irritating, formed but a 
slight lexcuse. He thought of returning, 
and asking pardon; but he abhorred the 
kind of scene he must encounter; so that 
he wandered about, partly on the searshore, 
partly in the street adjoining his house, till 
the December twilight had already faded 
into darkness. 

^"^^At length he forced himself to go in, 
and on entering, was met by Charly, 
who told him with a very concerned face, 
that " poor mamma was iU, and had gone 
to bed." 

This announcement did not particularly 
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alann him, as it was not unusual f(»- Lady 
EmQy, when either vexed oir anxious, to 
take to her bed tQl sudi time as her nenres 
had recovered from the shock they had 
received. He was, however, endeavouring to 
frame some suitable reply to Charly's in- 
formation, when a letter was put into his 
hands, which a gentleman had just left. It 
was from Bramstone, and written the very 
day after Darrell had started for Nice. He 
was surprised, for his friend was not much 
more given than himself to unnecessary ex- 
penditure of ink and paper ; but on perusing 
it, he understood that it was meant as a 
sort of reward or encouragement to him; 
inasmuch as it contained the copy of a 
sentence out of a letter from Alice Went- 
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worth, written directly she had heard of his 
resolution to go home, and received the day 
after he had left Boulogne. The extract 
ran as follows : 

" It is long since I have felt so much 
relief as I experienced to-day on learning 
that that unhappy man has at last sub- 
mitted himself — has consented to do his 
duty. I thank God for it; and I rely 
the more on his good resolutions, , because 
I feel sure, that with his great kindness 
of disposition, there is no fear of his not 
carrying them out, when once among 
those who have claims on his love and 
protection." 

These words sent to him for his con- 
solation, now conveyed the most piercing 
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reproof that an enem/s heart oould have 
devised. 

'* So she thanks God for my doing my 
duty ! relies on the kindness of my dis- 
position, when I have been acting like a 
fiend ! why should the rest of an angel be 
troubled for such as I ? How have I obeyed 
her? How have I even endeavoured to 
lessen the sorrow I have caused? But 
though too late for my own peace — such 
as it is — it is yet in my power so far 
to do penance for my baseness of this 
day, as acknowledgment of it, and prayer 
for its pardon can go; and these I will 
instantly offer where they are due, cost 
what it may." 

He therefore went straight into his wife's 
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room, and with the strongest expressions of 
contrition, implored her forgiveness. 

It was long before he received any other 
answer than hysterical sobs ; and when Lady 
Emily at last spoke, it was only to wish for 
death, and to declare that "come what 
might, life must now be ever a burden, 
since she knew Alice Wentworth was pre- 
ferred to her." 

The sight of so much sorrow, the depth 
and reality of which he could not doubt, 
penetrated him with yet sharper remorse, and 
filled him with desire to atone for what he 
had inflicted. Unfortunately, this softened 
feeling was soon allayed; for when the 
violence of her agitation was in some degree 
spent, and he endeavoured to speak sooth- 
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ing words to ha*, she intarupted him 
with a reproach for the great and sudden 
eagerness he had shown to visit England, 
'^ which'' she said, she '^ now perfectly 
understood." 

This reproach was unfounded; and he 
tried to justify himself by making her aware 
that his chief reason for wishing to visit his 
imcle in June, was that he should then have 
avoided Alice Wentworth ; and that he had 
only determined on going to Darrell Place in 
August, because he was persuaded that she 
was passing the autumn in the north of 
England. But Lady Emily, even supposing 
her to have been in a calmer and more dis- 
criminating mood, was at no time in the 
habit of either expecting or appreciating 
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truth, so that he gained nothing by the 
frankness of his avowal, which only furnished 
her with materials for bitter retorts, and for 
complaints which were more irritating than 
tender ; till at length, by dint of penitential 
endurance on his side, and of something 
between weariness and affection on her's, a 
reconciliation was effected. 

But irretrievable mischief had been done ; 
and now that the poison of jealousy was 
added to all Lady Emily's discontent, it 
became more and more difficult for her 
husband to fulfil good resolutions, and for 
her to give him credit for them; so that 
it seemed as if neither could say or do any- 
thing pleasing to the other. 

What had passed would have been a sore 
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trial to the temper and generosity of the 
most high-minded of women; and that 
quality had never in any d^ree belonged to 
Lady Emily. She now began to feel in its 
full extent the punishment of her infidelity 
to her first vows ; but this sense of deserved 
unhappiness was far fi'om leading so weak 
and ill-regulated a mind to submission or 
repentant mildness. It only augmented her 
fi-etfiilness and irritability, which increased to 
a still higher pitch after a visit — a visit of 
reconciliation, which Horace Ferrers, by his 
own proposal, paid to his brother-in-law a 
few months later. 

To do him justice, he would never of 
himself have been guilty of so " unfair" a 
thing by all mankind as to let his sister 
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know of her husband's infidelity (of the 
heart at least.) But on finding her aware 
of the fact, he made no scruple of satisfying 
her on all sorts of details which a diseased 
curiosity impelled her to ask for. They 
discussed the subject when alone together, 
he with characteristic nonchalance, she with 
bitter eagerness, in a manner not always 
advantageous to Miss Wentworth's repu- 
tation, and — which was of more conse- 
quence — highly disadvantageous to what 
chance there might be of Lady Emily's 
jealous rancour gradually wearing itself 
away. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that Bram- 
stone found, on visiting his friend at Nice, 
in the following summer, that such hope as 
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he had cherished of his regaining a passable 
share of peace, if not of happiness, had proved 
utterly vain. Darrell was too sincere, and 
too much in want of vent for everything 
that was on his mind, not to confess the 
great share of blame due to him, in the 
terribly embittered state of feeling which 
now existed between him and his wife ; but 
he also complained of her utter incapability 
of imderstanding him, or of appreciating his 
best-meant efforts to please her. Of this, 
Bramstone saw proofs enough; for Lady 
Emily's inhospitality and discourtesy towards 
himself, showed too plainly the disposition 
in which she was. She had always hitherto 
behaved to him with civility ; but now the 
bare knowledge that he was the husband of 
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Alice Wentworth's friend and cousin ren- 
dered her so unable to conceal her displeasing 
at seeing him, that he resolved never to visit 
her house again. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Arthur Darrell's life wore on in 
dreary monotony. He was not exposed 
to the temptation of revisiting England ; 
for Mr. Darrell, who seemed to have lost 
all the interest he formerly took in him, 
never repeated his invitation; and he was 
grieved by the knowledge of having for- 
feited his uncle's affection, albeit he did 
not regret the result. 
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Many trifling circumstances also made 
him aware that, though he had escaped 
the legal consequences to which he might 
have been subjected by his quarrel with 
his brother-in-law, it had lessened such 
amount of esteem as he had been hitherto 
held in; for the facts could not eventually 
be concealed ; and the most charitably dis- 
posed drew from them the conclusion that 
" Darrell had lived so much with the Ferrers's 
that he had sunk to their level," and to 
this reproach he was most keenly sensible. 

He continued to live at Nice; and, in 
spite of his constant expressions of dislike 
to the place, never quitted it but twice, 
when spending a short time with the 
Bramstones during their annual excursions 
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to the continent, on both which occasions 
he was accompanied by Charly, now his 
only remaining source of pleasure and con- 
solation. It deserves to be recorded as 
Darrell's sole merit among many and great 
faults, that he seldom allowed this concen- 
trated aflfection to betray him into pernicious 
indulgence of the child whom Alice Went- 
worth had declared " capable of becoming 
everything he could wish," although the 
temptation to do so was the greater from 
the. kind of dislike — or diminished affection 
at least — with which Lady Emily regarded 
the little boy ever since his return front 
England. This change on her part might 
have proved most hurtful, had it not for- 
timately worked as the means of inducing 
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her husband to take a more active interest 
in the child than could have been expected 
from a man of his previous habits ; and 
whether it were from that occupation in 
itself, or from growing resignation to his 
lot, or from a species of bodily languor which 
seemed to be creeping upon him, or from 
all these causes combined, he learned at 
length to endure with comparative calmness 
the vexations which daily pressed on his 
spirit. 

During the last visit he paid to the 
Bramstones, they were struck with a con- 
siderable change in his appearance ; but, 
in spite of that circimistance, it was with 
as much surprise as grief that Philip re- 
ceived the news of his friend's sudden and 
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dangerous illness, coupled with a request 
that he might see him once more. Bram- 
^ stone obeyed the summons in time to receive 
his last instructions, and to witness his de- 
parture from this life in humble penitence, 
and in thankfuLiess at being spared longer 
trial. Lady Emily abandoned herself to 
despair on his death; but much of her 
grief gave way to anger and indignation 
on finding that Bramstone and another old 
fnend were named as guardians to her 
children, and that she herself was ex- 
cluded from any real authority over them ; 
positive restrictions being also placed on 
their intercourse with various members of 
the Ferrers family, designated by name. 
Darrell's will farther decreed that, after 
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the lapse of twelve months his children 
should be conveyed to England for their 
education ; his eldest boy (now in his ninth 
year) was to return there at once with Mr. 
Bramstone in order to be placed at school. 
During these twelve months, Lady Emily 
was the torment of Philip Bramstone's 
life. She chose to consider him as the 
enemy who had instigated her husband to 
measures so insulting to her; and she 
resisted and opposed him by every means 
in her power ; so that it was with real relief, 
not unmixed with a sort of contemptuous 
amusement, that he learnt, when the year 
had expired, that she was about to be imited 

to the " Conte Eugenic " an Italian 

of good family, but whose devotion to the 
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gaming-table made her jointure, small as 
it was, a convenience to him. 

By this step and her consequent con- 
tinuance abroad, she virtually renounced the 
care of her children, whose direct charge thus 
falling upon Bramstone, appeared both to 
him and to his wife less burdensome than 
perpetual contention with an irritated woman, 
who, though legally powerless, could always 
neutralize his efforts for the children's good. 

During these years Alice Wentworth had 
resided chiefly at Cranfield. A great and 
abiding change had taken place in her ; and 
a visible shade of sadness seemed to over- 
spread her existence. Yet, as she was 
warm-hearted and affectionate, she continued 
to be hospitable towards her relations and 
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the friends of her youth; but from general 
society she had withdrawn herself ahnost 
entirely. Her sorrow on hearing that Arthur 
Darrell was no more, though deep and lasting, 
was less bitter than that which weighed on 
her while she knew that his whole being 
was, ^U5 it were, rusting away in undignified 
wretchedness ; and it consoled her to think, 
that he had latterly given the best proof of 
repentsmce by patient submission to the 
doom which the sins of his youth had 
brought upon him. So that, even when 
bewailing him with torrents of tears, she 
acknowledged that no true friend could have 
desired the lengthening of a life, which 
threatened to become more and more miser- 
able. 

T 2 
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A £eir mondis afio' ladr Emihr's re- 
xxaxra^ when her children had been abeadj 
some time domesticated at the Bramstcmes, 
Alice had the mip ar Um ity dming a long 
visit she paid them, of revulviug well a 
jdan whidi had latefy suggested itsdf to her; 
tbaty namdy, of nndertakii^ herself the care 
of Arthur Dandl's two daughters. She 
preferred her request to HiiHp, and was 
at first refused. But when she repeated it 
again and again, and he was convinced that 
in acceding to it he should further her 
happiness, be yielded; and the little girk 
now live under her protection, forming her 
main interest in Hfe. 
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Those who have any curiosity respecting 
the Honourable Horace Ferrers and his 
destiny, may learn that on his return to the 
continent, he resumed his usual habits, 
relying for subsistence partly on the gaming- 
table, partly on his Russian Countess, and 
occasionally receiving assistance from his 
brother-in-law. However, after about two 
years spent in this manner, he was fortunate 
enough to cajitivate a handsome, but some- 
what low-born English widow, whose income, 
though "terribly tied up," as he expressed 
it, was sufficient to place him in a state of 
ea^e and comparative affluence, to which his 
sister had despaired of his ever attaining, 
since the failure of his suit to Miss Went- 
worth; and this marriage at least prevented 
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his being any loiter a drain <m the re- 
sooroes either of his mistress cm- his connec- 
tions. 



THE END. 
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Grenville, of the days of the second Wm. Pitt. The letters which are given to 
the public in these volumes, extend over an interval commencing vdth 1782, and 
ending veith 1800. In that interval events occurred which can never lose their 
interest as incidents in the history of England. The Coalition Ministry and its 
dismissal by the King — the resistance of the Sovereign and Pitt to the efforts of 
the discarded ministers to force themselves again into office — the great con- 
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.*;■.-. .rr.^. N.rr.. Tiir'.:w. Lc::rr.ix>rot!zh. Fox. Pirt. Sheridan. Barfce. 
}'or..a . i. :*;':.€>. F;:7-jr.',.li:xi. Tlemej. 3u:kias:ham. GrenviKe. Grej. Malates- 
\ .Tj. WW't^.Ti^.:^.*:. B i.-i-cf. F.:2e:-.bca. G."ur:ai. Flocd. Conwallis, the Beresfords, 
the I''.;.vj:ibv*. 'h-* Weiltjle}*. A.c." — Mfjrrnin^ Herald, 

*• Th*'.^ m«;moir* a"» amon? the ziost valuahle materials for history that hate 
r^.'-j'.r,*.} Min bro'j?!.? to lizht on: of the archives of any of om* great f;unilies. 
lUf. \i*:rjA embraced Wy the ierters is from the beginning of 17S2 to the cIoM 
of i "i'yj. comprising t'r.e '.as*, dava of the North Admioisiration. the brief life of 
the Ro'.ki.-i^rham, and the troubled life of the Shelbume Ministrr, the stormr 
rareer of tho Coalition of ''!3, the not less stormy debates and intri^es which 
broke out on the ftT-:3\ in*.anity of rhe Kinz. the gradual modifications of Pitt's first 
Mini'ttry, and the openinz days of the struggle with France after her first great 
revoiurion. Of these the roost valuable illustrations concern the motives of Fox 
in withdrawing from Shelbume and joining with North against him, the desperate 
iiitri'/uiii? and deliberate bad faith of the King exerted against the Coalition, and 
the fi;otii;^;icy and heartle>sness of the Prince of Wales and his brother all through 
the \i':v*:nn\ debates. On sonie incidental subjects, also, as the affairs of Ireland, 
the Warren Ha«.tin;^s trial, the Fitzgerald outbreak, the Union, the sad vicissitudes 
and iriiteriet of the last day<) of the old French monarchy, &c., the volumes supply 
ilhjnti-ative facts and comments of much interest." — Examiner, 

'* Thin valuable contribution to the treasures of historic lore, now for the 
first time prorlnced from the archives of the Buckingham family displasrs the 
art ion of the different parties in the State, throws great light on the personal 
character of the King, as well as on the share which he took in the direction of 
public affairs, and incidentally reveals many facts hitherto but imperfectly known 
or altopj^ether unknown. In order to render the contents of the letters more 
intclii(;ibic, the noble Editor has, with great tact and judgment, set them out in 
a Kind of historical framework, in which the leading circumstances under which 
they were written are briefly indicated — the result being a happy combination of 
the completeness of historical narrative with the freshness of original thought 
and of (;outein]K>raneous record." — John BvlL 

" These volumes are a treasure for the politician, and t mine of wealth for the 
hi.Htoriaii." — Britannia, 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHT. 



LORD GEORGE BENTINCK: 

A POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

BT THE! BIGHT HON. B. DISBAKLI, MJP. 

Fifth and Cheaper Edition, Revised. Post 8yo. lOs. 6d. 



From Blackwood's Magazine. — *^ This biography cannot fail to attract the 
deep attention of the public. We are bound to say, that as a political biography 
■we have rarely, if ever, met with a book more dexterously handled, or more 
replete with interest. The history of the famous session of 1846, as written by 
Disraeli in that brilliant and pointed style of which he is so consummate a master, 
is deeply interesting. He has traced this memorable struggle with a vivacity and 
power unequalled as yet in any narrative of Parliamentary proceedings." 

From The Dublin University Magazine. — "A political biography of 
Lord George Bentinck by Mr. Disraeli must needs be a work of interest and 
importance. Either the subject or the writer would be sufficient to invest it 
\nth both — the combination surrounds it with peculiar attractions. In this 
most interesting volume Mr. Disraeli has produced a memoir of his friend in 
which he has combined the warmest enthusiasm of affectionate attachment with 
the calmness of the critic.'' 

From The Morning Herald -i^" Mr. Disraeli*s tribute to the niemory of 
his departed friend is as graceful and as touching as it is accurate and impartial. 
Ho one of Lord George Bentinck's colleagues could have been selected, who, 
firom his high literary attainments, his personal intimacy, and party associations, 
would have done such complete justice to the memory of a friend and Parlia- 
mentary associate. Mr. Disraeli has here presented us vdth the very type and 
embodiment of what history should be. His sketch of the condition of parties 
is seasoned with some of those piquant personal episodes of party manoeuvres 
and private intrigues, in the author's happiest and most captivating vein, which 
convert the dry details of politics into a sparkling and agreeable narrative." 



LORD PALMERSTON'S OPINIONS 

ANB POLICY; 

AS MINISTER. DIPLOMATIST, AND STATESMAN, 

DURING MORE THAN FORTY YEARS OF PUBLIC LIFE. 

1 V. 8vo., with Portrait, 12s. 

" This work ought to have a place in every political library. It gives a com- 
plete view of the sentiments and opinions by which the policy of Lord 
Palmerston has been dictttted as a diplomatist and statesman." — Chronicle. 

** This is a remarkable and seasonable publication ; but it is something more — 
it is a valuable addition to the historical treasures of our country duriug more 
than forty of the most memorable years of our annals. We earnestly recommend 
the volume to general perusal." — Standard, 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE LIFE OF MARIE DE MEDICIS, 

QUEEN OF FRANCE, 

CONSORT OF HENRY IV., AND REGENT UNDER LOUIS XUL 

BT MISS PABDOE, 
Author of "Louis XIV. and the Court of France, in the 1 7th Century," && 

Second Edition. 3 large vols. 8vo., with Fine Portraits. 






" A fascinating hook. The history of such a woman as the heautiful, impnldfj}^ : 
earnest, and affectionate Marie de Medicis could only he done justice to hj-k - ] 
female pen, impelled hy all the sympathies of womanhood, but strengthened tjf ^ f^ 
an erudition by which it is not in every case accompanied. In Miss Pardee thli i 
unfortunate Queen has found both these requisites, and the result has beet k • 
biography combining the attractiveness of romance with the reliableness of lift- j 
tory, and which, taking a place midway between the 'frescoed galleriei' rf.l 
Thierry, and the * philosophic watch-tower of Guizot,' has all the pictorial brilliiiifl^ . 
of the one, with much of the reflective speculation of the other." — Daily New9, \ * 

** A valuable, well-written, and elaborate biography, displaying an unufliill 
amount of industry and research." — Morning Chronicle, 

**A careful and elaborate historical composition, rich in personal anecdota.' 
Nowhere can a more intimate acquaintance be obtained with the principal eveati 
and leading personages of the first half of the 17th century." — Morning Poit» 

"A work of high literary and historical merit. Rarely have the stnoge 
vicissitudes of romance been more intimately blended with the facts oC VM 
history than in the life of Marie de Medicis ; nor has the difficult problem of 
combining with the fidelity of biography the graphic power of dramatic delineitkJB 
been often more successfully solved than by the talented atithor of the volmMl 
before us. As a personal narrative, Miss Pardoe's admirable biography possesias 
the most absorbing and constantly sustained interest ; as a historical record of tilie 
events of which it treats, its merit is of no ordinary description." — John Bmtt, • 

** A life more dramatic than that of Marie de Medicis has seldom been writtoii 
one more imperially tragic, never. The period of French history chosen by Min 
Pardoe is rich in all manner of associations, and brings together the loftiMt- 
names and most interesting events of a stirring and dazzling epoch. She hu 
been, moreover, exceedingly fortunate in her materials. A manuscript of the Com- 
mandeur de Rambure, Gentlenoanof the Bedchamber under the Kings Henry IV., 
Louis XIIL, and Louis XIV., consisting of the memoirs of the writer, with all 
the most memorable events which took place during the reigns of those three 
Majesties, from the year 1594 to that of 1660, was placed at her disposal by 
M. de la Plane, Member of the Institut Royal de la France. This valoable 
record is very voluminous, and throws a flood of light on every transaction. Of 
this important document ample use has been judiciously made by Miss Pardoe ; 
and her narrative, accordingly, has a fulness and particularity possessed by none 
other, and which adds to the dramatic interest of the subject. The work is very 
elegantly written, and will be read with delight. It forms another monument to 
the worthiness of female intellect in the age we live in." — Illustrated News. 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



MEMOIRS OF THE 

BARONESS D'OBERKIRCH, 

ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF 

THE COURTS OF FRANCE, RUSSIA, AND GERMANY. 

"WRITTEN BT HPiBSEIiF, 
And Edited by Her Grandson, the Count de Montbrison. 

3 Tols. Post 8yo. 31s. 6d. 



The Baroness d'Oberkirch, being the intimate friend of the Empress of Russia, 
iHfe of Paul I., and the confidential companion of the Duchess of Bourbon, 
lier facilities for obtaining information respecting the most private affairs of the 
principal Courts of Europe, render her Memoirs unrivalled as a book of interest. 
ing anecdotes of the royal, noble, and other celebrated individuals who flourished 
OD the continent during the latter part of the last century. Among the royal per- 
sonages introduced to the reader in this work, are Louis XYL, Marie Antoinette, 
Philip Egalit^, and all the Princes of France then living — Peter the Great, the 
Empress Catherine, the Emperor Paul, and his sons Constantine and Alexander, 
of Russia — Frederick the Great and Prince Henry of Prussia — ^The Emperor 
Joseph II. of Austria — Gustavus III. of Sweden — Princess Christina of Saxony— 
SoBieski, and Czartoriski of Poland — and the Princes of Brunswick and Wurtem- 
berg. Among the remarkable persons are the Princes and Princesses de Lamballe, 
de Ligne and Galitzin — the Dukes and Duchesses de Choiseul, de Mazarin, de 
Boufflers, de la Valliere, de Guiche, de Penthi^vre, and de Polignac — Cardinal de 
Rohan, Marshals Biron and d'Harcourt, Count de Staremberg, Baroness de 
Krudener, Madame Geofirin, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, and Necker — ^with Count 
Cagliostro, Mesmer, Vestris, and Madame Mara; and the work also includes 
sudi literary celebrities as Voltaire, Coudorcet, de la Harpe, de Beaumarchais, 
Rofuseau, Lavater, Befnouilli, Raynal, de I'Epee, Huber, Gothe, Wieland, Male- 
sherbes, Marmontel, de Stael and de Genlis ; with some singular disclosures 
respecting those celebrated Englishwomen, Elizabeth Chudleigh, Duchess of 
Kingston, and Lady Craven, Margravine of Anspach. 

** The Baroness d'Oberkircli, whose remarkable Memoirs are here givra to the public, saw 
much of courts and coartiers, and her Memoirs are filled with a variety of anecdotes, not 
•lone of lords aod ladies, but of emperors and empresses, kings and queens, and reigning 

Eiinces and princesses. As a picture of society anterior to the French Revolution, the book 
I the latest and most perfect production of its kind extant j and as such, besides its minor 
value as a book of amusement, it possesses a major value as a work of information, which, in 
the interest of historical truth, is, without exaggeration, almost incalculable." — Observer, 

"Thoroughly genuine and unaffected, these Memoirs display the whole mind of a woman 
who was well worth knowing, and relate a large part of her experience among people with 
whose names and characters the world will be at all times busy. A keen observer, and by 
position thrown in the high places of the world, the Baroness d*Oberkirch was the very 
woman to write Memoirs that would interest future generations. We commend these 
volumes most heartily to every reader. They are a perfect magazine of pleasant anecdotes 
and interesting characteristic things. We lay down these charming volumes with regret. 
They will entertain the most fastidious readers, and instruct the most \nfoTmed."— Examiner. 

** An intensely interesting autobiography." — Morning Chronicle. 

** A valuable addition to the personal history of an important period. The volumes deserve 
general popularity." — Dailji/ News. 

i** One of the most interesting pieces of contemporary history, and one of the richest 
collections of remarkable anecdotes and valuable reminiscences ever produced." — John Bull. 



HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



MEMOIRS OF JOHN ABERXETHY, F.R.S, 

WITH A VIEW OF HIS WRITINGS, LECTURES, AND CHARACTER. 

BY GEOBGH MACTLWAIN, F.B.C.S- 

Author of " Medicine and Sargerj One Inductive Sdence,'' &c. 

Sbcono Edition. 2 t. post 8vo., with Portrait. 21s. 

" A memoir of high professional and general interest/' — Morning Poat. 

** These memoirs convey a graphic, and« we believe, fiuthfiil picture of the 
celebrated John Abernethy. The volumes are written in a popular style, and will 
afford to the general reader much instruction and entertainment."— JTmiM!, 

** This is a book which ought to be read by every one. The professional nta 
will find in it the career of one of the most illustrions profesiors of medicine of 
our own or of any other age — the student of intellectual science the progress oft 
truly profound philosopher — and all, the lesson afforded by a good man's life. 
Abemcthy's memor>' is worthy of a good biographer, and happily it has fonnd 
one. Mr. Macilwain writes well ; and evidently, in giving the history of hii 
deceased friend, he executes a labour of love. The arrangement of his matter ii 
excellent : so happily interwoven with narrative, anecdotes, often comical enough, 
and deep reflection, as to carry a reader forward iiiesistibly." — Stamdard. 



THE LITERATURE AND ROMANCE 

OF NORTHERN EUROPE: 

CONSTITUTINO A COlfPLETE HISTORY OF THE LITE&ATURK OW SWEDEN, 
DENlfARK, NORWAY, AND ICELAND, WITH COPIOUS SPECIMENS OF THE 
MOST CELEBRATED HISTORIES, ROMANCES, POPULAR LEGENDS AND TALIS, 
OLD CHIVALROUS BALLADS, TRAGIC AND COMIC DRAMAS, NATIONAL SONGS, 
NOVELS, AND SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF THE PRESENT DAT. 

BY WTLIiIAM AND MAKY HOWITT. 2 Tols. 21& 

" English readers have long been indebted to Mr. and Mrs. Howitt. They 
have now increased our obligations by presenting us with this most charmmg and 
valual)lc work, by means of which the great majority of the reading public will 
be, for the first time, made acquainted with the rich stores of intellectual wealth 
long garnered in the literature and beautiful romance of Northern Europe. 
From the famous Edda, whose origin is lost in antiquity, down to the novels of 
MibH Bremer and Baroness Knorring, the prose and poetic writings of Denraait, 
Norway, Sweden, and Iceland are here introduced to us in a manner at once 
singularly comprehensive and concise. It is no dry enumeration of names, but 
the very marrow and spirit of the various works displayed before us. We have 
old ballads and fairy tales, always fascinating ; we have scenes from plays, and 
selections from the poets, with most attractive biographies of great men. The 
songs and ballads are translated with exquisite poetic beauty." — Sum, 

" A book full of infonnation — and as such, a welcome addition to our literature. 
The translations— especially of some of the ballads and other poems — are exe- 
cuted with spirit and taste." — Atlienceum, 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



MILITARY LIFE IN ALGERIA. 

BT THIS COUNT P. D£ CASTETiTi A NE. 2 vols. 21s. 

'' We commend this book as really worth perusaL The volumes make us 
familiarly acquainted with the nature of Algerian experience. Changarnier, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Lamoriciere, and St. Amaud are brought prominently 
before the reader." — Examiner. 

** These volumes will be read with extraordinary interest. The vivid manner 
in which the author narrates his adventures, and the number of personal anecdotes 
that he tells, engage the reader's attention in an extraordinary manner. The 
sketches which the Count gives of the French leaders convey to us a very accu- 
rate idea of some of the most remarkable military celebrities who have figured in 
the recent political events in France — Changamier, Bugeaud, Lamoriciere, 
Cavaignac, Canrobert, Bosquet, among many others. It would be difficult to 
point out a chapter that has not its peculiar charms." — Sunday Times, 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP 

AN ENGLISH SOLDIER 

IN THE UNITED STATES' ARMY. 2 vols. 2l8. 

" The novelty characterising these interesting volumes is likely to secure them 
many readers. In the first place, an account of the internal organization, the 
manners and customs of the United States' Federal Army, is in itself, a novelty, 
and a still greater novelty is to have this account rendered by a man who had 
served in the English before joining the American army, and who can give his 
report after having every opportunity of comparison. The author went through 
the Mexican campaign with General Scott, and his volumes contain much descrip- 
tive matter concerning battles, sieges, and marches on Mexican territory, besides 
their sketches of the normal chronic condition of a United States soldier in time of 
peace." — Daily News. 



HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH CONQUESTS IN INDIA. 

B Y HOBAOE ST. JOHJT. 2 vols. 21s. 

** A work of great and permanent historical value and interest.'' — Post. 

" The style is graphic and spirited. The facts are well related and artistically 
grouped. The narrative is always readable and interesting." — AthenxBum. 



HISTORY OF CORFU; 

AND OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 

BY TiTFiUT. H. J. "W. JSBVIS, Boyal Artillery. 
1 vol., with Illustrations, lOs. 6d. 

'^Written with great care and research, and including probably all the 
particulars of any moment in the history of Corfu." — Athenaum. 



S HURST AND BLACKETT*S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OP 

GE?iERAL SIR HARRT CALVERT, 

BART., G.C.B. and G.C.H., 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL OF THE FORCES UNDER H.R.H. THE DUKS OF TORI. 
COMPRISING THE CAMPAIGNS IN FLANDERS AND HOLLAND IN 178B4I| 

WITH AX APPENDIX CONTAINING HIS 
PLANS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE COONTRT IN CASE OF INTASIOK. 

EDITBD BY HIS SON*, SIB HABBT VBBN1D7, BABOL 

1 Tol. royal 8vo., with large maps, 148. bound. 

" Both the journals and letters of Capt. Calvert are full of interest The 

letters, in particular, are entitled to much praise. Not too long, easy, gracefid, 
' not ^vithout \\-it. and even-where marked by good sense and good taste — the 
{ series atldressed by Capt. Calvert to his sister are literary compositions of ao 
i coiunion order. With the best means of observing the progress of the war, and 
; with his faculties of judgrment exercised and strengthened by experience — a qoA 

eye, a placid temper, and a natural aptitude for language rendered Capt. CalTcrt 
I in many respects a model of a military' critic. Sir Harry Vemey has perfomied 

his duties of editor very well. The book is creditable to all parties concerned in 

its production." — AtheiuBunu 



COLONEL LAN'DMAXN'S ADVENTURES 

AND RECOLLECTIONS. 2 vols. 2ls. 

^* Among the anecdotes in this work will be found notices of King George IH., 
the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Cambridge, Clarence, and Richmond, the Princess 
Augusta, General Garth, Sir Harry Mildmay, Lord Charles Somerset, Lord Edward 
I Fitzgerald, Lord Heathfield, Captain Grose, &c. The volumes abound in inte- 
j resting matter. The anecdotes are one and all amusing." — Obwrver. 

" These ' Adventures and Recollections' are those of a gentleman whoae birth 
and profession gave him facilities of access to disting^hed society. Colonel 
Landmann writes so agreeably tliat we have little doubt that his volumes will be 
acceptable." — Athentsum, 



ADVENTURES OF 

THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 

SECOND SEBIES. 
BT 'WIIiIiIAM GBATTAN*, ESQ.* 

LATE LIEUTENANT CONNAUGHT RANGERS. 2 VOlS. 21s. 

'* In this second series of the adventures of this famous regiment, the tnthor 
extends his narrative from the first formation of the gallant 88th up to the 
occupation of Paris. All the battles, sieges, and skirmishes, in which the regi- 
ment took part, arc described. The volumes are interwoven with original anec- 
dotes that give a freshness and spirit to the whole. The stories, and the sketches 
of society and manners, with the anecdotes of the celebrities of the time, are told 
in an agreeable and unaffected manner. The work hears all the characteristics 
of a soldier's straightforward and entertaining narrative." — Sunday Timet, 



HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 



CLASSIC AND HISTORIC PORTRAITS. 

BT JAMES BBT7CE. 2 vols. 2l8. 

This work comprises Bio^aphies of the following Classic and Historic Per- 
•onages : — Sappho, iSsop, Pythagoras, Aspasia, Milto, Agesilatis, Socrates, Plato, 
Alcihiades, Helen of Troy, Alexander the Great, Demetrius Poliorcetes, Scipio 
Airicanus, Sylla, Cleopatra, Julius Caesar, Augustus, Tiherius, Germanicus, 
Caligula, LoUia Paulina, Caesonia, Boadicea, Agrippina, Poppeea, Otho, Corn- 
modus, Caracalla, Heliogabalus, Zenobia, Julian the Apostate, Eudocia, Theodora, 
Charlemagne, Abelard and Heloise, Elizabeth of Hungary, Dante, Robert Bruce, 
Ignez de Castro, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Lucrezia Borgia, Anne Bullen, Diana 
of Poitiers, Catherine de Medicis, Queen Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cervantes, Sir Kenelm Digby, John Sobieski, Anne of Austria, Ninon de 
I'Enclos, Mile, de Montpensier, the Duchess of Orleans, Madame de Maintenon, 
Catharine of Russia, and Madame de Stael. 

** A Book which has many merits, most of all, that of a fresh and unhacknied 
mibject. The volumes are the result of a good deal of reading, and have besides 
an original spirit and flavour about them, which have pleased us much. Mr. 
Bruce is often eloquent, often humorous, and has a proper appreciation of the 
wit and sarcasm belonging in abundance to his theme. The variety and amount 
of information scattered through his volumes entitle them to be generally read, 
and to be received on all hands with merited favour." — Examiner. 

" We find in these piquant volumes the liberal outpourings of a ripe scholarship, 
the results of wide and various reading, given in a style and manner at once plea- 
sant, gossippy and picturesque." — Athemsitm. 

"A series of biographical sketches, remarkable for their truth and fidelity. The 
work is one which will please the classical scholar and the student of history, 
while it also contains entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader." 
— Literary Gazette, 



RULE AND MISRULE OF 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA. 

BY THE AITTHOB OP " SAM SLICK," &c. 2 vols. 21s. 

" We conceive this work to be by far the most valuable and important Judge 
Haliburton has ever written. While teeming with interest, moral and historical, 
to the general reader, it equally constitutes a philosophical study for the poUtician 
and statesman. It will be found to let in a flood of light upon the actual origin, 
formation, and progress of the republic of the United States." — N, and M. Gaz, 

"We believed the author of this work to possess a power of humour and 
sarcasm second only to that of Rabelais and Sidney Smith, and a genuine pathos 
worthy of Henry Fielding or Charles Dickens. In the volumes before us he 
breaks upon new, and untrodden ground. We hail this book with pleasure; 
we consider it an honour to Judge Haliburton. He places before us, fairly and 
impartially, the history of English rule in America. The book is not only a boon 
to the historic student, it is also filled with reflections such as may well engage 
the attention of the legislating statesman. Mr. Haliburton also shows us the 
> tme position of the Canadas, explains the evils of our colonial system, and points 
out the remedies by which these evils may be counteracted." — Irish Quarterly 
Review* 



10 HURST AND BLACKETT's NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



THE MARVELS OF SCIENCE, 

AND THEIR TESTIMONY TO HOLY WRIT ; 

A POPULAR MANUAL OF THE SCIENCES. 

BY S. "W. PULLOM, ESQ. 

DEDICATED BT PERMISSION TO '.THE KING OF HANOTBR. 

Sixth Edition, with Numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 



" This work treats of the whole origin of nature in an intelligent style ; it puts 
into the hands of every man the means of information on facts the most suhlime, 
and converts into interesting and eloquent description problems which once 
perplexed the whole genius of mankind. We congratulate the author on his 
research, his information, and his graceful and happy language." — Britannia. 

" The skill displayed in the treatment of the sciences is not the least marvel in 
the volume. The reasonings of the author are forcible, fluently expressed, and 
calculated to make a deep impression. Genuine service has been done to the 
cause of Revelation by the issue of such a book, which is more than a mere 
literary triumph. It is a good action." — Globe. 

" Its tone is grave, grand, and argumentative, and rises to the majesty of poetry. 
As a commentary upon the stupendous facts which exist in the uuiverse, it is 
truly a work which merits our admiration, and we unhesitatingly refer our readers 
to its fascinating pages." — Dispatch, 

^'Without parading the elaborate nature of his personal investigations, the 
author has laid hold of the discoveries in every department of natural science in 
a manner to be apprehended by the meanest understanding, but which will at the 
same time command the attention of the scholar." — Messer^er, . 

'^ A grand tour of the sciences. Mr. Fullom starts from the Sun, runs round 
by the Planets, noticing Comets as he goes, and puts up for a rest at the Central 
Sun. He gets into the Milky Way, which brings him to the Fixed Stars and 
Nebulae. He munches the crust of the Earth, and looks over Fossil Animals and 
Plants. This is followed by a disquisition on the science of the Scriptures. He 
then comes back to the origin of the Earth, visits the Magnetic Poles, gets 
among Thunder and Lightning, makes the acquaintance of Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity, dips into Rivers, draws science from Springs, goes into Volcanoes, through 
which he is drawn into a knot of Earthquakes, comes to the surface with Gaseous 
Emanations, and sliding down a Landslip, renews his journey on a ray of Light, 
goes through a Prism, sees a Mirage, meets with the Flying Dutchman, observes 
an Optical Illusion, steps over the Rainbow, enjoys a dance with the Northern 
Aurora, takes a little Polarized Light, boils some Water, sets a Steam-Engine in 
motion, witnesses the expansion of Metals, looks at the Thermometer, and 
refreshes himself with Ice. Soon he is at Sea, examining the Tides, tumbling 
on the Waves, swimming, diving, and ascertaining the pressure of Fluids. We 
meet him next in the Air, running through all its properties. Having remarked 
on the propagation of Sounds, he pauses for a bit of Music, and goes off into the 
Vegetable Kingdom, then travels through the Animal Kingdom, and having 
visited the various races of the human family, winds up with a demonstration of 
the Anatomy of Man." — Examiner, 
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NARRATIVE OF A 

JOUENEY ROUND THE WOELD. 

COMPRISINO 

A WINTER PASSAGE ACROSS THE ANDES TO CHILI, 

WITH A VISIT TO THE OOLD REGIONS OF CALIFORNIA AND AUSTRALIA, 

THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS, JAVA, &C, 

BY F. GEBSTAECKEB. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

'* Starting from Bremen for California, the author of this Narrative proceeded 
to Rio, and thence to Buenos Ayres, where he exchanged the wild seas for the 
yet vnlder Pampas, and made his way on horseback to Valparaiso across the 
Cordilleras — a veinter passage full of difficulty and danger. From Valparaiso 
he sailed to Califoinia, and visited San Francisco, Sacramento, and the mining 
districts generally. Thence he steered his course to the South Sea Islands, 
resting at Honolulu, Tahiti, and other gems of the sea in that quarter, and from 
thence to Sydney, marching through the Murray Valley, and inspecting the 
Adelaide district. From Australia he dashed onward to Java, riding through the 
interior, and taking a general survey of Batavia, with a glance at Japan and the 
Japanese. An active, intelligent, observant man, the notes he made of his adven- 
tures are full of variety and interest. His descriptions of places and persons are 
lively, and his remarks on natural productions and the phenomena of earth, sea, 
and sky are always sensible, and made with a view to practical results. Those 
portions of the Narrative which refer to California and Australia are replete with 
vivid sketches ; and indeed the whole work abounds with living and picturesque 
descriptions of men, manners, and localities." — Globe. 

" The author of this comprehensive narrative embarked at Bremen for Cali- 
fornia, and then took ship to the South Sea Islands, of which and of their inhabit- 
ants we have some pleasant sketches. From the South Sea Islands he sailed to 
Australia, where he effected a very daring and adventurous journey by himself 
through the Murray Valley to Adelaide. He then proceeded to Java, the interior 
of which he explored to a considerable distance. Before he departed for Europe, 
he remained some time at Batavia, and was so fortunate as to witness the arrival 
of the Japanese vessel bringing her annual cargo of goods from Japan. Inde- 
pendently of great variety — for these pages are never monotonous or dull — a 
pleasant freshness pervades Mr. Gerstaecker's chequered narrative. It offers much 
to interest, and conveys much valuable information, set forth in a very lucid and 
graphic manner." — Atherueum. 

" These travels consisted principally in a * winter passage across the Andes to 
Chili, with a visit to the gold regions of California and Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Java, &c.' In the present state of things and position of affairs, no more 
desirable book can be imagined. It carries us at once to the centre of attractions 
— it conveys us to the land of promise to expectant thousands. We behold, face 
to face, the mighty regions w utre so many of our countrymen have gone, that 
it seems almost a second home. We are informed, in minute details of the life 
that is led there. There is no false glitter thrown over the accounts ; the author 
evidently strives to raise no false hopes, and excite no unreasonable expectations. 
The accounts given of California are particularly explicit. The description of 
Sydney during the excitement prevailing on the discovery of new mines is very 
interesting." — Sun, 
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AUSTRALIA AS IT IS: 

ITS SETTLEMENTS, FARMS, AND GOLD FIELDS. 
BT F. liAN^CELOTT, ESQ. 

MINERALOGICAL SURVEYOR IN THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 

Second Edition, Revised. 2 vols, post 8yo. 21s. 

" This is an unadorned account of the actual condition in which these colonies 
are found by a professional surveyor and mineralogist, who goes over the ground 
with a careful glance and a remarkable aptitude for seizing on the practiced por- 
tions of the subject. On the climate, the vegetation, and the agricultural 
resources of the country, he is copious in the extreme, and to the intending 
emigrant an invaluable instructor. As may be expected from a scientific hand, 
the subject of gold digging undergoes a thorough manipulation. Mr. Lanoelott 
dwells with minuteness on the several indications, stratifications, varieties of soil, 
and methods of working, experience has pointed out, and offers a perfect manual 
of the new craft to the adventurous settler. Nor has he neglected to provide 
him with information as to the sea voyage and all its accessories, the commodities 
most in request at the antipodes, and a general view of social wants, family 
management, &c., such as a shrewd and observant counsellor, aided by old 
resident authorities, can afford. As a guide to the auriferous regions, as well as 
the pastoral solitudes of Australia, the work is unsurpassed.^' — Ghbe, 

" This is the best book on the new El Dorado ; the best, not only in respect to 
matter, style, and arrangement, in all of which merits it excels, but eminently 
the best because the latest, and the work of a man professionally conversant with 
those circumstances which are charming hundreds of thousands annually to the 
great Southern Continent. The last twenty years have been prolific of works 
upon Australia, but they are all now obsolete. Every one who takes an interest 
in Australia would do well to possess himself of Mr. Lancelott's work, which 
tells everything of the social state, of the physiology, and the precious mineralogy 
of the gold country." — Standard. 

^* We advise all about to emigrate to take this book as a counsellor and com- 
panion." — Lloyd's Weekly Paper, 



A LADY'S VISIT TO THE GOLD DIGGINGS 

OF AUSTRALIA IN 1852-3. 

BT MBS. CHABIiES CLACY. 1 vol. 10s. ed. 

** The most pithy and entertaining of all the books that have been written on 
the gold diggings." — Literary Gazette, 

" Mrs. Clacy's book will be read with considerable interest, and not without 
profit. Her statements and advice will be most useful among her own sex.'' — 
j^thencBum. 

" Mrs. Clacy tells her story well. Her book is the most graphic account of the 
diggings and the gold country in general that is to be had." — Daily News, 

" One of the best guides to Australian emigrants yet issued." — Messenger, 

" We recommend this work as the emigrant's vade mecum." — Home Companion, 
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A TOUR OF INQUIRY 

THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY, 

ILLUSTEA.TINO THEIE FKESENT 

SOCIAL, POLITICAL, AND RELIGIOUS CONDITION. 

BY EDMUND SFENCEB, ESQ., 

Author of "Travels in European Turkey," "Circaasia," &c. 2 vols. 2 Is. 



" Mr. Spencer is favourably known to the public as the author of several works 
describing the land of the Osmanli, the Greek, the Albanian, and the Slavonian ; 
and in the two volumes before us he has given the results of a Tour of Inquiry 
through France and Italy, which, commencing at Boulogne, includes visits to 
Paris, to the important towns in the centre and south of France, to Leghorn, 
Rome, and Piedmont. As a careful observer of the actual condition of the people 
in both countries, the results of his inquiries cannot fail to be read with much 
interest and instruction. Mr. Spencer has made himself thoroughly conversant 
with the present social, political, and religious condition of the people of France 
and Italy, describing at one time that curious class the vagrants of Paris ; next the 
modem miracles by which the parti prStre in France are endeavouring to stimulate 
the superstitious feelings of the peasantry ; and then the hostility of the Papal 
Church to intellectual progress, the political condition of Turin, the insurrection 
at Rome, &c. — topics which at the present moment excite the deepest interest in 
this country. It must not be supposed that Mr. Spencer's work is made up of 
mere dry political or religious disquisitions, however valuable they may be in 
themselves. He describes all that he saw with a facile and graceful pen, and the 
tone of his narrative is altogether so animated and cheerful that we defy the 
reader who takes the work in his hand for mere amusement to put it down 
unsatisfied. We have now said enough to recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting work, which we have no doubt will command an extended 
popularity." — Morning Post, 

" Mr. Spencer has travelled through France and Italy, with the eyes and feelings 
of a Protestant philosopher. His volumes contain much valuable matter, many 
judicious remarks, and a great deal of useful information." — Morning Chronicle. 



A SKETCHER'S TOUR 

ROUND THE WORLD. 

BY BOBEBT EIiT^ES, ESQ. 

1 vol. royal 8vo., with 21 Coloured Illustrations from Original Designs by the 

Author. 21s. elegantly bound. 



FOREST LIFE IN CEYLON. 

BY "W, KNIGHTON", M.A. 2 vols. 21s. 




TRAVELS IN EUROPEAN TURKEY: 



THROUGH BOSNIA, SERVIA, BUI GARIA, MACEDONIA, ROUMELIA, ALBANIA, AKD 
EPIRUS ; WITH A VISIT TO GREECE AND THE IONIAN ISLES, AND A HOME- 
WARD TOUR THROUGH HUNGARY AND THE SCLAVGNIAN PROVINCES 

OF AUSTRIA ON THE LOWER DANUBE. 

BY EDMUND SFEl^CEB, ESQ., 
Author of " Travels in Circassia," &c. 

Second and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Illustrations, and a valuable 

Map of European Turkey, from the most recent Charts in the possession of 

the Austrian and Turkish Governments, revised by the Author, ISs. 

« These important volumes appear at an opportune moment, as they describe 
some of those countries to which public attention is now more particularly 
directed : Turkey, Greece, Hungary, and Austiia. The author has given us a , 
most interesting picture of the Turkish Empire, its weaknesses, and the em- 
barrassments from which it is now suffering, its financial difficulties, the discon- 
tent of its Christian, and the turbulence of a great portion of its Mohammedan 
subjects. We are also introduced for the first time to the warlike mountaineers 
of Bosnia, Albania, Upper Moesia, and the almost inaccessible districts of the 
Pindus and the Balkan. The different nationalities of that Babel-like country, 
Turkey in Europe, inhabited by Sclavonians, Greeks, Albanians, Macedonians, 
the Romani and Osmanli — their various characteristics, religions, superstitions, 
together vrith their singular customs and manners, their ancient and contem- 
porary history are vividly described. The Ionian Islands, Greece, Hungary, and 
the Sclavonian Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube, are all delineated in 
the author's happiest manner. We cordially recommend Mr. Spencer's valuable 
and interesting volumes to the attention of the reader." — U. S, Magazine, 

** This interesting work contains by far the most complete, the most en- 
lightened, and the most reliable amount of what has been hitherto almost the 
terra incognita of European Turkey, and supplies the reader with abundance of 
entertainment as well as instruction." — John Bull, 



ARCTIC MISCELLANIES, 

A SOUVENIR OF THE LATE POLAR SEARCH. 

BY THE OPFICEBS AND SEAMEN OF THE EXPEDITION. 

dedicated by permission to the lords of the admiralty. 

Second Edition. 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

From the " Times." — ^This volume is not the least interesting or instructive 
among the records of the late expedition in search of Sir John Franklin, com- 
manded by Captain Austin. The most valuable portions of the book are those 
which relate to the scientific and practical observations made in the course of the 
expedition, and the descriptions of scenery and incidents of arctic travel. From 
the variety of the materials, and the novelty of the scenes ana incidents to which 
they ref^r, no less than the interest which attaches to all that relates to the 
probable safety of Sir John Franklin and his companions, the Arctic Miscellanies 
forms a very readable book, and one that redounds to the honour of the national 
character. 



THE ANSYREEH AND 18MAELEEH: 

A VISIT TO THE SECRET SECTS OF NORTHERN SYRIA, 
WITH A VIEW TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS. 

BY THE EEV. S. LYDE, M.A., 
Late Chaplain at Betrout. 1 vol. lOs. 6d. 

" Mr. Lyde's pages furnish a very good illustration of the present state of some 
of the least known parts of Syria. Mr. Lyde visited the most important districts 
of the Ansyreeh, lived with them, and conversed with their sheiks or chief men. 
The practical aim of the author gives his volumes an interest which works of 
greater pretension want." — AtkeruBum. 

** By far the best accounts of the country and the people that has been presented 
by any traveller." — Critic, 



TRAVELS IN INDIA AND KASHMIR. 

BY BABON SCHONBEBa. 2 vols. 21s. 

" This account of a Journey through India and Kashmir will be read with 
considerable interest. Whatever came in his way worthy of record the author 
committed to writing, and the result is an entertaining and instructive miscellany 
of information on the country, its climate, its natural productions, its history and 
antiquities, and the character, the religion, and the social condition of its inhabi- 
tants. The remarks on these various topics possess additional interest as the 
author views India and our rule over that country with the eye of an impartial 
observer." — John Bulk 



KHARTOUM AND THE NILES. 

BY aEOBQE MEIiIiY, ESQ. 

Second Edition. 2 v. post 8vo., with Map and Illustrations, 2 Is. 

" Mr. Melly is of the same school of travel as the author of * Eothen.' His 
book altogf ther is very agreeable, comprising, besides the description ot Khartoum, 
many intelligent illustrations of the relations now subsisting between the Gfovem- 
ments of the Sultan and the Pacha, and exceedingly graphic sketches of Cairo, 
the Pyramids, the Plain of Thebes, the Cataracts, &c." — Examiner, 



ATLANTIC & TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 

BY OAPTAIM" MACKIITISrOK", B.K". 2 vols. 21s. 

" Captain Mackinnon's sketches of America are of a striking character and 
permanent value. His volumes convey a just impression of the United States, a 
fair and candid view of their society and institutions, so well written and so 
entertaining that the effect of their perusal on the public here must be con- 
siderable. They are light, animated, and lively, full of racy sketches, pictures of 
life, anecdotes of society, visits to remarkable men and famous places, sporting 
episodes, &c.,. very original and interesting." — Sunday Times, 
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REVELATIONS OF SIBERIA. 

BT A BANISHED IiADT. 
Third Editiok. 2 "VfAs, post 8vo. 21b. 

" A thoroughly good book. It cannot be read by too many people." — IHckmit 
Household Word». \ 

" The authoress of these volumes was a lady oi quality, who, having incomi 
the displeasure of the Russian Government for a political offence, was exiled to 
Siberia. The place of her exile was Berezov, the most northern part of tin 
northern |)enal settlement ; and in it she spent about two years, not nnprofitaUj, 
as the reader will find by her interesting work, containing a lively and grapUe 
picture of the country, the people, their manners and customs, &c. The book 
gives a most important and valuable insight into the economy of what has beea 
hithrrto the terra incognita of Russian despotism." — Daibf Xetn. 

** Since the publication of the famous romance the * Exiles of Siberia,' of 
Mailame Cot tin, we have had no account of these desolate lands more attnctiie 
than the present work, from the pen of the Lady Eve Felinska, which, in its oa- 
pret ending style and truthful simplicity, will win its way to tbe reader's beati 
ami compel him to sympathise with the fair sufferer. The series of harddupi 
endured in traversing these fhc^ren solitudes is affectingly told; and once settled 
down at one of the most northern points of the convict terriiorr, Berezov, six 
humliYNi miles beyond Tobolsk, the Author exhibits an observant eye for the 
natural phenomena of those latitudes, as well as the habits of the semilbarbanMi ! 
aU^rigines This pi^nion of the book will be found by the naturalist as wdl ai j 
ethm^K^si full i\f valuable information," — Globe. 



"These 'KcxeUiions' give us a novel and interesting sketch of Siberian life — the 1 
habit*, ni,"»r«l^ n^annen^, religious tenets, rites, and festivals of the inhabitants. The 1 
writer** extraordinary powejns of obserrsiion. and tbe graceful facility with whidi j 
she de^.Tibo* e\enihing worthy of remark, render her * Revelations' 
and fascinating as they trr original and instructive." — Brit^ 



EIGHT YEARS 
IX PALESTINE. SYRIA. AND ASU MEXOR. 

BY F. A. KSSAIjSL. ESQ., 

^ ^TV ATT^CKTI^ TO TKT CONSTLaR SSKVXCK IK STKIA. 

^\M)o Fdiu*^. i vo;&., mith Il^osrraiioBS. 21s. 

" K w-x wrwv»«We Kx^k. Mr, Neale is eviaentlv quite &milxar wiik tbe 
1 aM. ar,: ^ni-> iT» a li^T>, s.hrrm-.l tnd cood-huro*oured manner. A great 
t}«>». o! n.?,vm«i!OTi »> 10 bf foKn.i in his pagrs." — jSrhnumm, 

MXo bMT donvo^i Hnmincfcr. pleasnrr 'ir.irc the pemsal of these interestn^ 
vo.»:m,'N^ A ,v^ rareo Uxy wr jound s narra:ivf of EKtem travel so truthful and 
'MM Th,'r^^ » no ,cnvi<v.hooi ^x wouir. so sTronc'v recommend To tie traveler 
NNM^. <o or-,v v^r. s Tir-kiNh or <^T»4r. wur «s il.isbeffire i». Tbe nar«tive b 
o. . ,y >n,M.*,,„i ^,,.'. j«vMind* in vivirl wrrures re Turkijih and Levnniine fife, ia- 
|o-N,svN,s, ^i,V. woVr.ToV. t«lrs. Thf ainhor crwnmcnces his narrative at Gaza: 
-^ '^ ^^^*'»*'^»^- .-i.*^* «i»r. ,Vr»w*)om. Oainl.fc r.ju- \jonm CarmeL Acre- Sidan aad 
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EIGHTEEN YEARS ON THE 

GOLD COAST OF AFRICA; 

INCLUDING AN ACCOUNT OF THE NATIVE TRIBES, AND THEIR 

INTERCOURSE WITH EUROPEANS. 

BT BBODIE OBUriCKSHANK, 

XmBBR OF THE L£GISLATiyE COUNCIL, CAPE COAST CASTLE. 2 VOls. 218. 

" This is one of the most interesting works that ever yet came into our hands. 
It possesses the charm of introducing us to habits and manners of the human 
ftmily of which before we had no conception. Before reading Mr. Cruickshank's 
volumes we were wholly unaware of the ignorance of all Europeans, as to the 
social state of the inhabitants of Western Africa. Mrs. Beecher Stowe's work 
has, indeed, made us all familiar with the degree of intelligence and the disposi- 
tions of the transplanted African ; but it has been reserved to Mr. Cruickshank 
to exhibit the children of Ham in their original state, and to prove, as his work 
proves to demonstration, that, by the extension of a knowledge of the Gospel, and 
by that only, can the African be brought within the pale of civilization. We 
anxiously desire to direct public attention to a work so valuable. An incidental 
episode in the work is an affecting narrative of the death of the gifted Letitia 
Elizabeth Landon (L.E.L.), written a few months after her marriage with 
Governor Maclean. It relieves the memory of both husband and wife from all 
the vile scandals that have been too long permitted to defile their story.'' — 
Standard. 

" This work will be read with deep interest, and will give a fresh impulse to 
the exertions of philanthropy and religion." — John Bull. 



LIFE IN SWEDEN, 

WITH EXCUESIONS IN NORWAY 
AND DENMARK. 

BY SELINA BUNBUBY. 2 vols. 21s. 

" The author of this clever work never misses a lively sketch. Her descriptions 
of life in Sweden and Norway are all piquant, and most of them instructive, 
illustrating northern life in all its phases, from the palace to the cottage. The 
work is well calculated to excite in the English public a desire to visit scenes 
which have as yet been exposed to the view of few travellers." — Daily News, 

" Two delightful, well-informed volumes, by a lady of much acuteness, lively, 
imagination, and shrewd observance. The whole work is full of delightful 
remembrances touched off with the skill of an accomplished artist in pen and ink, 
and it can be safely recommended to the reader, as the freshest, and most 
certainly the truthfuUest publication upon the North that has of late years been 
given to the world." — Observer, 

*' There is an inexpressible charm in Miss Bunbury's narrative. Nothing 
escaped her watchful attention and her descriptions have a piquancy and liveliness 
which greatly enhance their interest." — Britannia, 



NARRATIVE OF A 

FIVE YEARS' RESIDENCE AT NEPAUL. 

BY CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH, 

Late Assistant Political-Resident at Nepaul. 2 v. post 8vo. 21s. 

«No man could be better qualified to describe Nepaul than Captain Smith; 
and his concise, but clear and graphic account of its history, its natural produc- 
tions, its laws and customs, and the character of its warlike inhabitants, is very 
agreeable and instructive reading. A separate chapter, not the least entertaining 
in the book, is devoted to anecdotes of the Nepaulese mission, of whom, and of 
their visit to Europe, many remarkable stories are told." — Po9t. 



CANADA AS IT WAS, IS, AND MAY BE. 

Bt the late Lieutenant-Colonel Sir R. Bonnycastle. 

With an Account of Recent Transactions, 

BT Sm J. £. AIiEXATTDEB, E:.Ii.S., &o. 2 v. with Maps, &o. 2l8. 

" These volumes offer to the British public a clear and trustworthy statement 
of the affairs of Canada, and the effects of the immense public works in progress 
and completed; with sketches of localities and scenery, amusing anecdotes of 
personal observation, and generally every information whdch may be of use to the 
traveller or settler, and the military and political reader. The information ren- 
dered is to be thoroughly relied on as veracious, full, and conclusive." — Mes^ 
senger. 

FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BT CHASIiES "W. DAT, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

" It would be unjust to deny the vigour, brilliancy, and varied interest of this 
work, the abundant stores of anecdote and interest, and the copious detail of 
local habits and peculiarities in each island visited in succession." — Globe. 






SCENES FROM SCRIPTURE. 

BT THE BEV. G. CBOLT, I1I1.D. 10s. 6d. 

" Eminent in every mode of literature, Dr. Croly stands, in our judgment, first 
among the living poets of Great Britain — the only man of our day entitled by his 
power to venture within the sacred circle of religious poets." — Standard. 

"An admirable addition to the library of religious families." — John Bull, 



THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A MISSIONARY. 

BT THE BEV. J. P. FLETOHEB, 

Curate of South Hampstead. Author of " A Residence at Nineveh." 2 v. 2 Is. 

" A graphic sketch of missionary life." — Ea;aminer. 

** We conscientiously recommend this book, as well for its amusing character 
as for the spirit it displays of earnest piety." — Standard. 
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FAMILY ROMANCE; 

OR, DOMESTIC ANNALS OF THE ARISTOCEACY. 

BT J. B. BUBEE, EBC^, Author of « The Peerage," &o, 2 ▼., 2l8. 

Among the many other interesting legends and romantic family histories com- 
prised in these volumes, will be found the following:— The wonderful narrative 
of Maria Stella, Lady Newborougbi who claimed on such strong evidence to be a 
Princess of the House of Orleans, and disputed the identity of Louis Philippe — 
The story of the humble marriage of the beautiful Countess of Strathmore, and 
the sufferings and &te of her only child — The Leaders of Fashion, from Gramont 
to D'Orsay — ^The rise of the celebrated Baron Ward, now Prime Minister at 
Parma — ^The curious claim to the Earldom of Crawford — The Strange Vicissitudes 
of our Great Families, replete with the most romantic details — The story of the 
Kirkpatricks of Closebum (the ancestors of the French Empress), and the re- 
markable tradition associated with them — The Legend of the Lambtons — The 
verification in our own time of the famous prediction as to the Earls of Mar — 
Lady Ogilvy's escape — The Beresford and Wynyard ghost stories, correctly told — 
&C., &c. 

" It were impossible to praise too highly as a work of amusement these two most 
interesting volumes, whether we should have regard to its excellent plan or its 
not less excellent execution. The volumes are just what ought to be found on 
every drawing-room table. Here you have nearly fifty captivating romances, with 
the pith of all their interest preserved in undiminished poignancy, and any one 
may be read in half an hour. It is not the least of their merits that the 
romances are founded on fact — or what, at least, has been handed down for truth 
by long tradition — and the romance of reality far exceeds the romance of fiction. 
Each story is told in the clear, unafifected style with which the author's former 
works have made the public familiar, while they aflbrd evidence of the value, 
even to a work of amusement, of that historical and genealogical learning that 
may justly be expected of the author of * The Peerage.* The aristocracy and 
gentry owe, indeed, a great debt to Mr. Burke as their family historian." — 
Standard, 

" The very reading for sea-side or fire-side in our hours of idleness.'* — Athe^ 
fUBum, 



SPAIN AS IT IS. 

BT a. A. HOSKINS, ESQ. 2 vols. 21s. 

" To the tourist this work will prove invaluable. It is the most complete and 
interesting portraiture of Spain that has ever come under our notice.*' — John Bull, 



NAVAL ARCHITECTURE; 

A TREATISE ON SHIP-BUILDING, AND THE RIG OF CLIPPERS, 

WITH SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW METHOD OF LAYING DOWN VESSELS. 

BY IiOBD BOBEBT MONTAaiT, A.M. 
Second Edition, with 54 Diagrams. 6s. 

** Lord Montagu's work will be equally valuable to the ship-builder and the 
ship-owner — to the mariner and the commander of yachts.'' — U. S, Magazine, 



SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS 
AND MODERN INSTANCES; 

OR, WHAT HE SAID, DID, OR INVENTED. 

Second Edition. 2 toIs. post 8vo. 2l8. 

** We do not fear to predict that these delightfiil volumes will be the most 
popular, as, beyond doubt, they are the best of t3l Judge Haliburton's admiraUe 
works. The * Wise Saws and Modem Instances' evince powers of imaginatioB 
and expression far beyond what even his former publications could lead any one 
to ascribe to the author. We have, it is true, long been familiar with his qoaist 
humour and racy narrative, but the volumes before us take a loftier range, and 
are so rich in fun and good sense, that to offer an extract as a sample would be 
an injustice to author and reader. It is one of the pleasantest books we ever 
read, and we earnestly recommend it." — Standard, 

" Let Sam Slick go a mackarel fishing, or to court in England — let him venture 
alone among a tribe of the sauciest single women that ever banded themselves 
together in electric chain to turn tables or to mystify man — our hero always 
manages to come off with flying colours — to beat every craftsman in the canning 
of his own calling — to get at the heart of every maid's and matron's secret. 
The book before us will be read and laughed over. Its quaint and racy dialect 
will please some readers — its abundance of yarns will amuse others. There it 
sometliing in the volumes to suit readers of every humour." — AtheruBum. 

" The humour of Sam Slick is inexhaustible. He is ever and everywhere a 
welcome visitor ; smiles greet his approach, and wit and wisdom hang upon bia 
tongue. The present is altogether a most edifying production, remarkable alike 
for its racy humour, its sound philosophy, the felicity of its illustrations, and the 
delicacy of its satire. Whether he is making love to Sophy, or chatting with the 
President about English men and manners, or telling ghost stories, or indulging in 
day-dreams, or sketching the characters of Yankee skippers, or poaching in our 
fisheries, or enticing a British man-of-war on to a sand-bar, he is equally deUghtfid ; 
charming us by the graphic vivacity and picturesque quaintness of his descriptions, 
and, above all, by his straightforward honesty and truth. We promise our 
readers a great treat from the perusal of these * Wise Saws and Modern Instances,' 
which contain a world of practical wisdom, and a treasury of the richest fun." — 
Morning Post. 

" As a work embodying the cynicism of Rochefoucault, with the acuteness of 
Pascal, and the experience of Theophrastus or La Bruyere, it may be said that, 
except Don Quixote, the present work has no rival." — Observer, 



TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 

EDITED BY THE AUTHOB OF «• SAM SUCK." 8 vols. 81s. Gd. 

"We have seldom met with a work more rich in fun or more generally 
delightful."— 5/an//ar«/. 

" No man has done more than the facetious Judge Haliburton, through the 
mouth of the inimitable * Sam,' to make the old parent country recognise and 
appreciate her queer transatlantic progeny. His present collection of comic 
stones and laughable traits is a budget of fun full of rich specimens of American 
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THE ROSES. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF 

•* THE HISTOBY OP A FLIBT," &o. 3 vela. 

" The author of * The Flirt* is ever welcome as a writer. * The Roses' is a 
novel which cannot fail to charm." — Observer. 

" ' The Roses* displays, with the polish always attending a later work, all the 
talent which appeared in * The Flirt/ and * The Manceuvring Mother/ It is a 
book which no one would lay down unfinished." — Standard, 

** In this charming novel the author has brought out the female character in 
three well-chosen contrasts. The whole tale is a history of sweet and tender 
hearts to which the reader cannot refuse his sympathy."-*JoAn Bull, 

ELECTRA : A STORY OF MODERN TIMES. 

BY THE AITTHOB OF " BOOKINaHAM." 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BT LORD GERALD FITZGERALD. SECOND EDITION. 3 V. 

From the Times. — " The author of * Rockingham' holds always a vigorous 
pen. It is impossible to deny him the happy faculty of telling a pleasing story 
with ability and power. His characters are tbe flesh and blood we meet in our 
daily walks ; their language is natural, appropriate, and to the purpose. We are 
bound to extend our highest praise to the skill with which the several characters 
in * Electra' are pourtrayed, and vnth which the interest of the story is sustained 
to the very last chapter. Lady Glenarlowe and her daughter, Lord Glenarlowe 
and Electra, are all finely-drawn pictures, and are full of touches by a master 
hand. We know not when we have seen more exquisite painting than in the 
character of Electra, or more convincing evidence of the knowledge of human 
nature, in its subtlest as well as most prominent features, than is revealed in the 
widely-distinct characters of Lady Glenarlowe and her stepson." 

AILIEFORD: A FAMILY HISTORY. 

BY THE AITTHOE OP " JOHK" DEAYTON." 3 v. 

" A work abounding in fascination of an irresistible kind." — Observer, 
" A delightful tale — full of affecting incident." — Standard, 
** A most charming and absorbing story." — Critic, 
" The book throughout excites the interest of reality." — Spectator, 
" * Ailieford' is the biography of the clever writer of * John Drayton.* It is 
a deeply interesting tale." — Britannia, 

CHARLES AUCHESTER. 

dedicated to the right HON. B. DISRAELI. 3 VOls. 

" The author has originality and a strong imagination." — Times, 
** Music has never had so glowing an advocate as the author of these volumes. 
There is an amazing deal of ability displayed in them." — Herald, 

" The life of an enthusiast in music, by himself. The work is full of talent. 
The sketches of the masters and artists are life-like. In Seraphael aU will recog- 
nize Mendelssohn, and in Miss Benette, Miss Lawrence, and Anastase, Berlioz, 
Jenny Lind, and another well-known to artist life, vnll be easily detected. To 
every one who cares for music, the volumes vnll prove a delightful study," — 
Britannfa, 
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HABBT MUIB; 

A BTOBT or SCOTTISH IIFE. 

BT THE AUTHOB OP "MABGASST MAITLASIX" 

Secokv Epitiok. 3 Tok. post Bvo. 

"We prefo- * Hanr liinr* to xDost of the SooctiBfa novek tint lisfc lyai t iil 
■moe Gah'ft domestic stairie&. This new tale, bv the unbar of * Mnpret h«wimi^,* 
ii a rea] piecnre of the weakneu of man's nsciire and tbe depths of womaiii^s Idad- 
neK. iHie namtire. to repeat oar praise, k nm one to be e ui c j c d on or parted 
from wnhont onr reeard for he wxixei being increaaed." — ^l 

A piermv of Me, erer^-where §eniiine in feehng, peEfeet in 



**'niis i» in e ompai abhr the best of tbe anthor^s wosioL In it the brilfiBiit 
pnmuae affio-ded by * Maicaret MaJiland' has been fnUr reafiaed, and noiw diere 
can be no question that, for graphic pictures of Scxmish hfe. tbe author s 
entiiled to be ranked second to none among modem miten of £cdon.^ — Gaie- 
dototttt jmo LWji. 

BT TKE RAITF. AITHOR. 

ADAM 6HAEME CAliEB FIKLD. 

OF MOSSGBAT. i ^ TALE OF THE POJTAXS. 

S«0K3> EnmoK. 3 rok. Ch^afee Ei>inoK. 1 t. 6a. 

"Thk beanttfnl pwwtwtinw S» gwsry wacj 
* A atoiT awBbminp feiraine vmatjaat of . wortfar of itt au^or*B npuiatkn in ^>e 
Iniei w a end deii^rbt br itc admizmbkr pictores * verr firtt TUik of iumraijiuiif 
mS ScotZMk life and mctaaezxr^PiM. Sttimiirrd. 



PARIEX; OR, THE MERCHANT PRINCE. 

BT TBTiTOT ^VTABBUBTOX^. Seoond Xdilum. S Tola. 

*' 1^ scheme for the colonization of Daiien br ScotdmieB, and the dpeniBg 
of a cammnnication between the East and 'West across the Isthmns of Panama, 
fomishes the foundation of this stoTT. which is in all reelects wanhT cf tlie 
high rqimatian whidi the author of the * Crescent and the Cross' had afacadj 
made for himself. The earlv histarr of the Merchant Prince introduoes the 
reader to the condition « Spain under the Inquisition; the partxaitnres of 
Srmish hie which occupy a prominent jilase in the narrative, are fnD of spnit ; 
ihe accMS in America exhibit the state of the nasares of the new varld at that 
pca^ftd: The daring dcieds of the Buccaneers stxpph* a most romantic rf^imifit in 
the sTAr\ ; and an additional interest is infmed into it by the imrodnctioB of 
varioiK re^ebraied characters of the period, such as Law. the French financier, 
and PaK^nMm. the founder of the Bank of England. All these varied ingrediaita 
are trMitrd wiUi that brilliancy of s:> le and ppwerfol descriptive taknu by wl 
t)»c pc'n 01 £hM ^'arhortofn was so eminently distinguished.** — Jokm SmlL 



THE FIRST LIEUTENANT'S STORY. 

BT XJa>T CATHABIXX IiOirG. S Ttda. 

"^ A« a Trarhii; of the wraiings of human patsion and prin^ile, tbe hook it few 
va" <>\^wMf4> boaon, delicacy, and undemeas.*'— Dni^ Netm. 
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HIGH AND LOW; 

OB» UFE'S CHANCES AND CHANGES. 

BY THE HON. HENRY COKE. 3 y. 

THE YOXTN-Q HEIBESS. 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 v. 

** The best of Mrs. Trollope'i novelt."— 
Sianiard. 

*' The knowledge of the world which Mrs. 
Titrilope possesses in so eminent a degree is 
Btrougly exhibited in the pages of this 
noreL*' — Observer. 

The DEAN'S DAUGHTER, 

OR, THE DAYS WE LIVE IN. 

BY MRS. GORE. 3 v. 

*' One of the best of Mrs Gore's stories. 
The volumes are strewed with smart and 
sparkling epigram.*' — Morning Chronicle. 

CASTLE AVON. 

By the Author of 

" EMILIA WYNDHAM," &c. 3 v. 

**' Castle Avon' is, in our judgment, one of 
the most successful of the author's works." 
^Fost. 



L 



LADY MARION. 

BY MRS. W. FOSTER. 3 v. 

** This fascinating novel needs not the 
attraction of the name of the lute Duke of 
Wellington's niece upon the title-page to 
commend it to the novel readers of the 
fashionable world. The work gives evidence 
of talent of no common order." — John Bull, 



THE LONGWOOPS 
OF THE GRANGE. . 

By the Author of 

*« ADELAIDE LINDSAY." 3 v. 

" • The Longwoods' are a family group, in 
the story of whose life romance readers will 
find a charm and an interest similar to that 
which attends the annals of the * Vicar of 
Wakefield.' *'— Daily New*. 

UNCLE WALTER, 

BY MRS. TROLLOPE, 3 v. 

" • Uncle Walter* is an exceedingly enter- 
taining novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest 
fiction writersof the day."— JIf om<njr Poet, 



THE EINNEARS. 

A SCOTTISH STORY. 3 v. 



«i 



We heartily commend this story to th« 
attention of our readers fur its power, sim- 
plicity, and truth. None can read Its imprtt. 
sive record without interest, and few without 
Improvement."— jtfom^n^ Poet, 

BROOMHILL ; 

OR, THE COUNTY BEAUTIES. 

'* * Broomhiir is a Uls of llfs In pollts 
societv. The dialogue is easy— the InttrMt 
is well sustained."— ilMemtrt/m. 

MARY SEAHAM. 
BY MKS. GREY, 

Author of " The Gambler's Wife." 3 v. 

" Kqual to any former novel by its author.'* 
-^Athenteum. 

"An admirable work— a powerAilly con- 
ceived novel, founded on a plot of high 
moral and dramatic interest."— 'JoAn Bull. 

Annette] a Tale. 

BY W. F. DEACON. 

With a Memoir of the Author, by the 

Hon. Su- T. N. Talfourd, D.C.L. 3 v. 

"'Annette' is a stirring tale, and has 
enough in it of life and interest to Iceep It 
for some years to come in request. 'Ths 
pri-fatory memoir by Sir Thomas Talfourd 
would be at all times interestiugi nor the Issi 
so for containing two long letters from 8ir 
Walter Scott to Mr. Deacon, full of gentle 
far-thinking wisdom."— i?4ram/ner. 

CONFESSIONS OF AN 

ETONIAN. 
BY C. ROWCROFT, ESQ. 3 v. 

" The life of an Etonian— his pranks, his 
follies, his loves, his fortur.es, and mlifbr-. 
tunes— is here amusingly drawn and tundly 
coloured by an accomplished artlstT^Iii* 
work is full of anecdote and lively painting 
of men and manners."- 6/o6e. 

THE BELLE OF THE 

VILLAGE. 

Bv the Author of 

*' The Old EngUsh Gentleman." 3 v. 

"An admirable story. It may take Its 
place by the side of 'The Old English Gen- 
tleman.'" — John BtUl, 

The i-ADY and the PBIEST. 

BY MRS. MABERLY. 3 v. 



THE ARBnr AND NAVY. 



Published on the Ist of every Month, Price 3s. 6d. 

COLBUEN'S UNITED SEEVICE MAGAZINE, 

AND 

NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 



This popular periodical, which has now been established a quarter of 
a century, embraces subjects of such extensive variety and powerful 
interest as must render it scarcely less acceptable to readers in general 
than to the members of those professions for whose use it is more par- 
ticularly intended. Independently of a succession of Original Papers 
on innumerable interesting subjects. Personal Narratives, Historical 
Incidents, Correspondence, &c., each number comprises Biographical 
Memoirs of Eminent Officers of all branches of service. Reviews of New 
Publications, either immediately relating to the Army or Navy, or in- 
volving subjects of utility or interest to the members of either. Full 
Reports of Trials by Courts Martial, Distribution of the Army and Navy, 
General Orders, Circulars, Promotions, Appointments, Births, Marriages, 
Obituary, &c., with all the Naval and Military Intelligence of the Month. 



L 



" This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which 
the British press can boast, presenting a wide field of entertainment to the 
general as well as professional reader. The suggestions for the benefit of the 
two services are distinguished by vigour of sense, acute and practical observation, 
an ardent love of discipline, tempered by a high sense of justice, honour, and a 
tender regard for the welfare and comfort of our soldiers and seamen." — Globe, 

" At the head of those periodicals which furnish useful and valuable information 
to their peculiar classes of readers, as well as amusement to the general body of 
the public, must be placed the ' United Service Magazine, and Naval and Military 
Journal/ It numbers among its contributors almost all those gallant spirits who 
have done no less honour to their country by their swords than by their pens, 
and abounds with the most interesting discussions on naval and military affairs, 
andjftirring narratives of deeds of arms in all parts of the world. Every informa- 
tion^ value and interest to both the Services is culled with the greatest diligence 
from every available source, and the correspondence of various distinguished 
ofiScers which enrich its pages is a feature of great attraction. In short, the 
' United Service Magazine* can be recommended to every reader who possesses 
that attachment to his country which should make him look with the deepest 
interest on its naval and military resources." — Sun. 

" This truly national periodical is always full of the most valuable matter for 
professional men." — Momiing Herald. 
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